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THE NEW SCREW-STEAMER SICILIA, 





Wednesday week the new ship Sicilia, a screw-steamer of 800 tons and expansively, is condensed in the interior of the tubes, which are 
THE STEAM-SHIP SICILIA. 150 mouninal homss-power, made a tcip from Blackwall down the | lngx free frum ch earthy or saline deposiia by the auungenent we 
Tux constant problem of steam navigation, especially in a commer- | Thames, and proved, to the satisfaction of a large company of prac- | have already mentioned. 
cial view, is the economy of motive power, so as to increase the room | tical and scientific persons, the capabilities of the machinery which | The following are the results which were obtained at the trial-trip :— 
for freightage while lessening the consumption of fuel. It was in the | an improvement so great as that we have indicated may be brought to i ee OS a 2 ee ee ee 
spring of last year that an experiment was made with the object of | bear on steam navigation, or 12000 eee eee eae ae Se 
os se he eg ee ee | of a saving The water to be used in Mr. Rowan’s boilers is fresh, and a distilling | with the tide, 5°6, or 11°765 knots; mean speed of all the runs, 9°485 
in of at seventy-five per cent. The 7 editerranean Re S gpeeennain ee Sr he pepepet ridding sea water | knots ; ; 
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Com; . J. M. Rowan’s ts salt. The chief recommendation, however, of the new machinery | inch ; vacu 

ee Ne San Seennencaemes Sat, 2 teak C685 tons is that it uses the steam twice over, first at high and then at low 
. result was so encouraging that the directors determined The boilers, being tubular and cellular, expose an immense 
to adopt the principle and to apply it gradually to their fleet, On surface in a very limited space, The steam, being worked 
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considerably less than one half of the consumption 








BISTEDDFOD, OR CONGRESS OF WELSH LITERATI, AT CONWAY CASTLE : THE TOWN AND CASTLE OF CONWAY,—-SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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of ordinary mercantile or Government marine-engines. From there 
being a stiff breeze and a crowded state of the river, as well as the 
state of the tide, the speed was not quite so good as it would other- 
wise have been, or as it was on her official trial at Hartlepool, but the 
aaa of the machinery was in every respect perfect. The 
icilia is not so showy a vessel as the Italia, which is another steamer 
belonging to the same company, but her lines are exceedingly graceful, 
and the bracing of her sides betokens great strength and durability. 
She was built at Stockton-on-Tees, by Messrs. Richardson, Duck, and 
Co., and her engines bear the well-known name of Robert Stephenson, 
of Newcastle, , 
The commercial destinies of the Sicilia give additional interest to her 
qualities of construction, She is about to make her first trading 
voyage to the Mediterranean, touching at Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, 
and other Italian ports, and extending her run to Patras. This will be 
her ocoasional destination during the currant season. Something like 
a — significance attaches to the success of this ship and her 
fellows in the service of the Mediterranean Steam Navigation Company. 
England has a direct and material interest in the opening up of 
European freedoms. Despotism has invariably repressed the advances 
of commerce ; and it is now for the first time that Italy is beginning 
to know and appreciate the comforts which our manufacturing towns 
have dispersed over all other parts of the globe, In return we shall 
have, in greater abundance than hitherto, Italian wines, oil, and fruits. 
It is therefore in a national spirit that we hail such experiments as 
that of the Sicilia. 





THE EISTEDDFOD AT CONWAY. 


Tue great Welsh “ bardic festival,” or Eisteddfod, was held at the 
ancient Castle of Conway, under the presidency of Mr. George Osborne 
Morgan, of London, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday last week. 
We give from the Manchester Guardian some particulars of this 
great national festival for the encouragement of Welsh talent and 
jndustry :— 

On Wednesday morning, at 9.30, the members of the committee met at the 
Townhall, when the bards, minstrels, and other promoters of the Eisteddfod 
united in procession, joined by the president and patrons, and, headed by the 
volunteer band, proceeded through different parts of the town to the castle- 
yard, where the “Gorsedd”’ was opened. Several bards, ovids, and Druids were 
here “ ordained,” according to the ancient order of the isle of Britain. The 
president was afterwards escorted to the castle, and there installed in the chair, 
amid the voice of trumpets. The ivyclad walls of the old castle were profusely 
decorated with banners, devices, garlands, &c. The real business of the meet- 
ing was commenced with a celebrated Welsh trio, ‘‘ Unbenaeth Cymru” (the 
Monarchy of Wales). This piece was very warmly applauded. The Rev. B. 
Evans, of Conway, then read an address to the president, who briefly replied. 
Poetical addresees were then read gy Ivan Leech, Mynyddog ; after which an 
Eisteddfod song was executed by Owam Alaw, the audience joining in the 
chorus. An adjudication was then read by Gwalchmai on “ The Writing Pen.” 
Seventy-eight compositions had been received upon the subject, some of which 
the adjudicator very highly commended, but there were many others far below 
the mark. The successful euglyn was written by a person who sheltered himself 
under the nom de plume of “ Nagi.” Alen Llwyfo was then called upon to excute 
a song, “‘O! tyr’ d yn ol fy ngeneth lan,” which was very highly applauded by 
the audience, who demanded and obtained an encore. The Rev. W. H. Evans, 
of Conway, read his adjudication on the essays received on “ The Elements of 
Domestic Happiness and Prosperity.” Twenty-four essays had been received. 
The best was by “Oui! Oui!” The author did not appear. An address was 
then delivered by the Rev. Mr, Morgan, of Conway. ‘The Rev. J. Evans, of 
Llansantffraidglan-Conway, then named the candidates for the prize offered 
for the best poem on “‘ The Woman of Samaria.” Twelve had competed. The 
successful composition was signed “ Pererin,” who, however, did not appear. 
Several other adjudications having been announced, Ab Ithel addressed the 
meeting in Welsh, relating the history of Conway Castle, and descanting upon 
the antiquity of the Celtic language. The day’s proceedings were brought to 
a close by a grand concert, at which national music was performed by the fol- 
lowing native artists ;—Mdme. E. L. Williams (the Welsh Nightingale); Miss 
Sarah E. Wynne (Eos Cymru), pupil of Mrs. Scarisbrick, Liverpool ; Miss Kate 
Wynne, of Holywell; Mr. J. Owen, of Chester; Llew Liwyvo, of Denbigh ; 
Mr. Davies, of St. Asaph Cathedral ; Mr. Ellis Roberts, harpist to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales; and Mr. T. D. Morris, of Bangor. During the interal 
between the first and second parts, Gwalchmai made the following announce- 
ment to the harpists:—Gwenynen Gwent (the Lady of Lord Llanover) adds 
the sum of £2 103. to the prize of £3 offered by the committee to the best 
Welsh harpist who should play in the real Welsh style; a friend from South 
Wales adds another £2 10s. to the above increased prize ; and, finally, the Hon. 
Mrs. Herbert gave 5s. for the same purpose, making the total sum of £8 5s. 
The competition to take place on Friday morning. The following announce- 
ment was then made to the bards :—A prize of 5s. is offered for the best two 
stanzas to thank Lady Erskine for her kindness in lending the castle for the 
present occasion, Also, 10s. for the best six stanzas to “ The Pearl Shells of 
the River Conway ;” and 5s. for the second-best composition. Mr. Ellis Eyton 
offered a prize of two guineas to the young lady who should appear in the 
Eisteddfod on Friday dressed in the best Welsh costume. 

On Thursday morning a procession was again formed at 9.30 a.m., and pro- 
ceeded throngh different parts of the town, the “Gorsedd” was opened, and 
several were “ ordained” ovates, bards, &c. The president having opened the 
meeting at the castle with a brief speech, Mr. William Lewis read a poetical 
address in honour of the Eisteddfod ; after which Mr. R. Parry (Gwalchmai), 
of Llandudno, read his adjudication on the Englynion to the Life-boat. A great 
number of competitions had been sent in, and the prize was awarded to Mr. R. 
Williams (Trebor Mai), of Llanwrst. The successful competitor on the subject 
of Life Assurance, who did not make his appearance on the previous day, was 
announced to be the Rev. Mr. Williams, Independent minister, Ruthin. Mdme. 
E. L. Williams was called upon to sing “ My Fatherland,” which was very 
warmly applauded. Mr. J. Evans (J. D. Fraid) read his decision on the com- 
positions sent in on “The Woman of Samaria.” ‘The successful competitor 
was announced to be Mr. W. Jones, of Denbigh, a very promising young bard. 
He was invested by Mrs. Williams, Bodafon. Mr. W. Williams (Creuddynfab), 
of Manchester, read his adjudication on the translations of “The Beggar.” 
Twenty-two translations had been received, and the prize fell to Eos Wyn, of 
Bala. A solo was played beautifully on the harp by Mr. Griffiths, of Llanover, 
harpist to Lady Llanover. The Rev. O. Jones, of Manchester, was called upon to 
address the meeting, which he did in Welsh, on the nature of Eisteddfodan 
and their importance on account of the admirable results effected by them in 
literature and art. As an example of this, he mentioned that as many as 
300 compositions had been sent in to this Eisteddfod, a great number of which 
reached high excellence. Mr. J. Owen then sang “Hen Wlad fy Nhadan,” 
with pathos. He was joined in the chorus by the audience. The Rev. J. 
Evans (J. D. Fraid) read his adjudication on the translations of a portion of 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” Twenty-eight translations had been received. The 
= signed “ Joan Milton,” who was announced to be Mr. J. D. Jones, of 

uthin. 
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vhoir, Mr. L. W. Lewis (Liew Liwyvo) ; the choir, Mr. 0. Davies ; 
the Newmarketchoir, Mr. Thomas ; the Bettwschoir, Mr. J. Williams ; and the 
Bethel, Carnavon, choir, Mr. D. Griffith. t announced that two 
choirs—viz., those of Rhyland Llanllechid, had allowed the date fixed by thecom- 
mittee for receiving notices of intention to compete to pass before sending in their 
notices. They were, therefore, excluded from the competition, but were per- 
mitted to sing ; a: d the president was so much pleased with the style in which 
they had executed the anthem, named “ Pa fodd y Gianha,” com by the 
adjudicator, Mr. J. Owens, of Chester, that he offered a donation of £5 to the 
more efficient of the two, which was found to be the choir. The 
original prize of £10 was divided between the Bettws and the Bethel choirs. 


German, of Connah's 
Quay. The decisio appointed as judges on the “‘ White Shirt,” 
and the “ Pair of Russet Hose,” was now d. The ul com- 
petitors were found to be—for the first, “Cymraes,” and for the second, 
“ Morgrugan,” neither of whom appeared. The Rev. 0. Jones, of Manchester, 
read his adjudication on the easays sent for competition on “ Conway and its 
Environs—their History and ."" Two essays had been received, and 
the prize was awarded to Mr. W. Jones, of Port Madoc. 

The Rev. J. Williams (Ab Ithel) read the award of Tegai and himself upon 
the essays on “ The Origin and Antiquities of the Welsh Language.” 
was by Mr. O. Seth Jones, of Den 
the celebrated “ Echo Song,” which 
Rev. J. Roberts, of Conway, 

Ithel on the essays on “ 

Individual Character.” Three essays 

motto, “ Ducit amor patriz.” The ad 

to the other treatises ; Ab Ithel 

was announced to be Mr. J. E. Jones, who resides in Yorkshire. 


Mr. Morgan, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
having briefi id d the ti several didat 











Mr. J. Edwards, M.R.C.V.S. Caerwys, stated that only one 
cesay had been sent in, “ On the Preveution and Cure of the Diseases of Horses 





and Cattle,” and the solitary paper was not deemed worthy of the prize. Pro- 
fessor Rushton, of Que.n’s College, Cork, then add d the andi Thurs- 
day’s proceedings were wound up by a grand concert in the evening. 

On Friday business was commenced as on the previous days at 9.30 a.m. A 
great number of ladies and gentlemen obtained the degree of ovate at the 
Gorsedd. After a few opening remarks from the president, and the perform- 
ance of favourite pieces of national music, the Rev. Robert Hughes (Robin 
Goch) read his own and Mr. E. Evans’s adjudication on “ Judicious Selection 
of Species and Rearing of Cattle.” Two essays had been received; both very 
good. The prize of £10, offered by Messrs. T. A. Roberts and W. Jones, of 
Conway, was divided between the authors—the Rev. J. Owen (Tyn Liwyn), 
Carnarvon, and “ Borgelert,” who did not appear. The successful com- 
petitor on the “ White Shirt” was announced to be Mrs. Williams, of Dinorwic. 
Mr. Hughes, of Llanerchymedd, was stated to be “‘ Nage,” the author of one 
of the successful compositions on the previous day. ‘“ Oui! Oui!” author of 
the successful essay on “ The Elements of D stic Happi ” was a 
to be Mr. J. Evans, of St. Asaph. The most interesting feature of the 
E:steddfod was now brought on—namely, the Chair subject, ‘‘ The Eryri Hills.” 
Gwalchmai read the adjudication of himself, I. D. Fraid, and Crenddynfab on 
the poems sent in for competition. They were but two in number, 
but were stated to be first-class pieces. The winner was “ Aneirin,” 
whose proper name is William Roberts (Gwilym Cowlyd), Llamwrst. 
He was invested with the medal by Mrs. Osborne Morgan, and was 
then cer ious! ducted to the chair by the bards, amid the 
loud and continued cheering of the audience. The bardic chair, once 
in the possession of Queen Elizabeth, is now possessed by Lady Mostyn. 
The Rev. J. Evans (I. D. Faid) addressed the meeting, and alluded 
to anumber of persens, born in the neighbourhood of Conway, who had risen 
to great eminence, among whom he named Gidson, the eminent sculptor. The 
prize for the best “‘ painting of any well-known scene in Wales ” was awarded 
to Mr. Williams (son of Caledfryn). Next was read the adjudication on the 
“ Child’s embroidered frock body,” the best by Miss Roberts, of Ruthin. The 
“ Patchwork quilt, complete,” was won by Mrs. Llewelyn Rees, Holywell ; and 
the “Child’s brown holland pinafore” by Miss Fanny Hughes, of Conway. 
In the harp competition the following players appeared :~-Messrs. Davies, 
of Liverpool; J. E. Davies, of Manchester; T. Griffiths, of Llanover; 
and Miss S. Evans, of Mold. The winners were Griffiths and Evans. These 
two were desired to play over again, as the adjudicators could not decide 
between them. The former, a boy, was this time announced the best. As, 
however, Miss S. Evans had played admirably, Mr. T. Oldfield (Eryr 
Moelfre) kindly presented her with £1. Mr. Bulkeley Hughes having 
addressed the meeting in English, and the Rev. O. Jones, of Manchester, 
in Welsh, the Rev. J. Evans (I. D. Fraid) read his adjudication on the 
englynion to the honour of Lady Erskine. Mr. J. Gwyndaf Jones carried off 
the prize. The prize for the best englynion to the “ Pearl shells of the River 
Conway ” fell to Mr. Robert Hughes (Robin Wynn), of Bangor. Mr. Evans 
next read his adjudication on the “ Englynion to the gold diggings of 
Australia.” Two compositions had been received—both equal. The authors 
were Mr. J. O. Griffith (Ivan Arfon), Carnarvon, and Mr. R. Davies 
(Mynyddog), Montgomeryshire. The prize for the best Welsh costume, given 
by Mr. P. Ellis Eyton, was divided between Miss 8. E. Wynne and Miss 8. 
Evans. The best essays received on “‘ How the labourer’s daughter should be 
educated?” was by “ Christiana,” whose proper name is Margaret Roberts 
(Blen Aled), of Liansannan. Mr. Williams (Crenddynfab), Stalybridge, 
announced that the most meritorious composition on “The cloud” was by 
Mr. Robert Roberts (Macwy Mon), an old bard, upwards of eighty years of 
age. The Rev. R. Jones, London, now now offered a vote of thanks to the 
president, members of the committee, and all the promoters of the Eisteddfod. 
The meeting then closed with singing the National Anthem. A bardic 
meeting was held in the afternoon, and in the evening a concert took place. 
This terminated the business of the Grand Eisteddfod of Conway, which may 
be considered as one of the most successful ever held in Wales. 

Conway Castle, where this Eisteddfod was held (by permission of 
its owner, the Dowager Lady Erskine), is a magnificent building 
even in its ruins, and when in its perfect state must have been 
one of the most stately fortresses of Britain. ‘The creative fancy 
of a painter (says the compiler of ‘Murray’s Handbook to North 
Wales ’) could scarcely conceive a more picturesque object of its class 
than Conway Castle. The graceful forms of its towers and turrets, 
their varied groupings as scen from different points, the partial and 
softening progress of decay, the draping ivy filling up the breaches and 
breaks in the walls, and the noble situation, are charms that make 
Conway equal to any castle on the Rhine, Moselle, or Danube.” In 
plan the castle is nearly a parallelogram, with eight drum towers 40 ft. 
in diameter, four at the angles, and four intermediate on the north and 
south sides, rising nearly from the edge of the precipice, and connected 
with lofty curtains. In advance of the east and west ends are raised 
platforms, each having three low bastion or bartizan towers. From the 
right on the north side is a sallyport, to which access was gained by 
means of a river path windivg up the rock ; while in the same position 
on the west is the main gate, approaching over a steep drawbridge, and 
through a covered entrance with flanking turrets, The interior is un- 
equally divided by a cross wall, which forms a sort of inner court 
marked by four of the round towers, each of which has a lofty stair- 
turret, The principal feature in the interior is the Hall of Llewelyn on 
the south side, 130ft. long. It is now roofless, but was once ribbed with 
eight stone ribs, of which four remain, and furnished with three fire- 
places, as though intended to be converted by tapestry into several 
chambers. It is also lighted by nine east east windows. The vaults 
underneath were magazines for stores, It appears from old documents 
that this hall was built on account of the original one being too small. 
The two eastern towers are called the King’s and Queen’s; and in the 
latte, which is the most northerly, is an oratory, a beautiful little 
recess in the thickness of the wall, with a polygon east end. groined. 
It contains seven bays, and some trefoil panels as sedilia. In the lower 
chamber are some curious fragmentsof decorative tracing. Under the 
King’s Tower is a vault, which was accessible only through a trapdoor 
in the floor above. On the south side is the keep, and a tower called 
Twrdarn or the Broken Tower, the base of which has been at one time 
completely excavated by the irreverent inhabitants of the town, and 
now presents a dangerous-looking chasm almost overhanging the rail- 
way. This castle was designed by Henry de Elreton, the architect of 
Carnarvon, and it is said that the workmen employed on the building 
were all sent from Rutlandshire, which from the excellence of its stone 
produced the best masons in England. Lady Erskine holds it from the 
Crown at the rent of 6s, 8d., and a dish of fish to the Queen whenever 
she passes this way. , 

Conway, or Aber-Conway, is a seaport town of North Wales, in the 
county of Carnarvon, situated on the estuary of the river of the same 
name, here crossed by a tubular suspension-bridge 327 feet in length, 
on the line of the Chester and Holyhead Railway. It is inclosed by 
embattled walls, with towers and gateways. Although the hand of 
modern improvement has been ae at work in the town, it still 
presents some ancient buildings and picturesque bits of street scenery, 
its principal edifices being the Corporation andan old church. The 
surrounding landscape is extremely beautiful. Conway unites with 
Carnarvon, page, Criccieth, Nevin, and Pwelheli, in sending a 
member to the House of Commons, 











A violent fire broke out on Tuesday evening in the village of 
Chaises, about two miles from Chartres, France. Ne fewer than seventy-five 
re burning at the same time. The firemen and a part of the 
garrison of © res were speedily on the spot ; but, notwithstanding all their 
exertions, the fire could not be got under until property to the value of nearly 
35,000f. had been destroyed. co m was Ca by some 
playing with chemical matches near a stack of corn. 


Str ROBERT PEEL AND THE GALWAY CoNTRACT.—A cor- 
respondence has taken place between Mr. Lever, M.P., and Sir Robert Peel, on 


is 
equal consideration of # succeeding However, 
at the close of the Session in 1861, and after the statement of the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons, on Tuesday 


say, that her 

" pursuit of a 

generous policy towards [reland, coupled with the hope that the commercial 

efforts and mercantile transactions of the Irish people may be marked with 

that success which a union of energy aud enterprise with cconomy aud 
prudence almost invasiably command.’ 





THE SOUTH DURHAM AND LANCASHIRE UNION 
RAILWAY. 
Tuis railway was opened at the beginning of the present month. The 
total length of the line is forty-seven miles and a half, and of this 
length a distance of thirty-five miles has been opened—namely from 
the junction with the Stockton and Darlington Railway at Barnard 
Castle to Tebay, on the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway. 

The objects of the line (says a local journal) may be briefly stated— 
namely, to connect the ports of the German Ocean with those of the 
Irish Sea; to unite the manufacturing districts of Durham, North- 
umberland, and Cleveland with those of Lancashire and the west; to 
promote the development of the iron and coal trade of the east, and 
the iron mining and iron trade of North Lancashire and Cumberland ; 
to form a main line of railway on the south-east of Westmorland ; to 
open to the population of the east the attractions of the lake district, 
and to the people of the west the great resorts for sea bathing on the 
east coast. Within the last quarter of a century several efforts have 
been made by projects across this portion of the north to effect these 
objects, and.some received Parliamentary sanction; but, from one 
cause or another, their aims were not accomplished. The first a 
to organise a provisional directory for the present line took place on the 
20th of August, 1856, The first meeting of the directors was held at 
Kirkby Stephen about that time. The Act of Parliament authorising 
the construction of the line received the Royal assent on the the 13th 
of July, 1857, and the ee * deviation Act” was finally passed 
on the Ist of August, 1859, The first general meeting of the incor- 
porated shareholders was held at Darlington en the 5th of August, 
1857. Of 337 landowners and 311 occupiers, only 20 of each expressed 
even formal dissent to the measure, and not one in either class ap 
in Parl.ament, so that both bills passed without opposition. All these 
facts speak well for the energy of the directors, and the indefatigable 
exertions of the secretary, Mr. George Brown. 

At Barnard Castle the line unites with the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, and is thereby placed in communication with that line and 
the North-Eastern Railway, and with the important commercial 
districts and ports of South Durham and Cleveland. 

There are on the portion of the line which has been opened a 
number of magnificent bridges and viaducts. Some of the viaducts 
rank among the largest and most famous structures of their class in 
Europe. The following are the chief viaducts on the line :— 

Percy Viaduct, near Barnard Castle, is a handsome stone structure, 
with five brick arches; length, 300 ft.; height, 70 ft.; six arches of 
380 ft. span, and two arches of 13 ft, span. 

The Tees Viaduct (of which we give an Engraving on page 187) is 
a noble work, consisting of stone piers and abutments, and ornamental 
lattice-girder of wrought iron, The length of the bridge is 830 ft. ; its 
height from surface of the water to formation level, 130 ft,; from 
foundation to formation, 150 ft. The bridge has five spans of 120 ft. 
each from centre to centre of the piers, with a fine skew-arch through 
each abutment. The depth of the lattice-girder is 16 ft. The masonry 
is by Mr. D. P. Appleby, Barnard Castle, and the girder was executed 
by Messrs. Kinnaird, of London, The foundation-stone was laid in 
October, 1857, by John Wakefield, Esq., the chairman of the company. 

The Deepdale Viaduct (an Engraving of which appeared in our 34th 
Volume, at page 44) is an iron structure, with stone foundations and 
abutments, It consists of columns of iron, with cast and malleable 
iron struts and tie-beams, tapering from the foundation to the main 
girders, at which Jatter point they are 24 ft. wide. Each pier is com- 

»osed of six columns of iron, and the bridge is a little over 160 ft. high 
os the surface to the formation level. Its length is 740 ft. It con- 
tains eleven openings of 48 ft, clear, and 60 ft. if measured from centre 
to centre of piers. It contains 553 tons of cast iron, and about 285 
tons of wrought iron. It is on a curve of 30 chains radius, and spans 
one of the loveliest glens in the district. The effect, when seen from a 
point about 200 yards south-west, is singularly imposing. The iron- 
work was executed by Messrs. Gilkes and Co., of Middlesborough, and 
the masonry by Mr. D. P. Appleby, of Barnard Castle. The foundation- 
stone was laid in October, 1857, by the Rev. T. Witham, of Lartington 
Hall. 

Mossgill Viaduct is a stone structure, 106 ft. high, and 245 ft. long, 
spanning a ro:nantic ravine, by six arches of 30 ft. span, and forming 
a conspicuous object on North Stainmore, It is situated near Barhouse 

tion. 

The Beelah Viaduct crosses the picturesque vale of the rivulet in 
Westmorland whose name it bears. It is of iron, and similar in con- 
struction, but considerably longer and higher than the Deepdale 
Viaduct. It is 1000 ft. long, and 197 ft. high from the surface of the 
ground to the formation-level, The openings are sixteen of 48 ft. span 
each. It contains upwards of 800 tons of cast iron and about 400 tons 
of malleable iron. The ironwork is by Messrs, Gilks and Co., of Mid- 
dlesborough, and the masonry by Mr, Bolton, of Rye-hill, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, The foundation-stone was laid by Henry Pease, Esq., M.P., 
the vice-chairman of the company. 

These bridges were built from designs by Thomas Bouch, Esq., and 
carried out under the superintendence of A. L, Nimmo, Esyq., resident 
engineer. 

The Viaduct of Aytigill or Redgill is a stone structure of nine arches, 
Span, 30 ft. each ; total length, 279 ft. ; height, 94 ft. 

Merrygill Viaduct is also a beautiful stone building. It has nine 
arches of 30 ft. span each ; length, 306 ft. ; height, 75 ft. 

Podgill Viaduct spans a romantic dell in Westmorland, and, like 
Merrygill, is situated close to the ancient site of Hartley Castle, the 
former seat of the Musgrave family. Podgill Viaduct is of stone. It 
is 375 ft. long and 82 high, and has eleven arches of 32 ft. span each. 

The viaducts of Aytigill, Podgill, and Merrygill arealso from designs 
by Thomas Bouch, Esq., C.E., the work being executed by Messrs, 
Chambers and Hilton, of Birmingham, contractors, under the super- 
intendence of James Affleck, Esq., the resident engineer of the western 
section of the railway. 

Smardale Viaduct is a large stone structure, in Smardale-gill, where 
the railway traverses the side of a deep wooded ravine, at a great 
height above the river which winds its way in the centre of the valley. 
A shelf or ledge has been in many places cut in the abrupt limestone 
slopes of this valley for the saeptien of the permanent way. The 
d heigh ft. I built b; my Pg 
and height 92 t was built by Henry , Esq., con- 
ign of engineer, om Poon. 5 out 
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 % contains fourteen fine arches, of 30 ft. » 
i ’ 


Preston, from a the same 


section, between Barnard Castle and the Coalfield 

Forthburn Viaduct, of freestone, 281 ft. long, 49ft, high ; four arches 
of 35 ft. span, and two abutments, 

le Viaduct, a stone structure, 366 ft.long, and 85 ft, high ; 

eleven arches of 30 ft. _ 

Gaunless Viaduct, brick, with malleable iron lattice girder, 
Length, 645 ft. ; height, 182 ft, ; and four openings of 120 ft. each, from 
centre to centre of pier. . 


The New Orleans Picayune amuses itself with this “ summary ” 
of the battles in Virginia :— 


SUMMARY. 
Manassas Races, July 18 and 21. Bull Ran Course, Virginia— 
Match, Secession vy. Union. 
Jeff Davis enters colt Confederate, ridden by eooese 1 1 
Abe Lincoln enters bk. g. Union, ridden by Boott ..ccscseseee 2 2 
Time, 5h,—12h, 


A new kind of aérial railway (says Galignani) has been 
invented for accellerating the operations of the workmen in the demolitions 
at the Tuileries. Four large iron wires are affixed to the windows of the 
Pavilion de Flore, and strongly attached to stakes in courtyard of the 
place, thus forming an inclined plane. On this a 

by means of this apparatus the doors, window 

800K 


pote» agp per way Dy Ty as they ere taken from 
oe and safely into court below, by which much time and trouble are 
6a) 


POPULATION OF AUSTRALIA.—The following table, showing 
aborigin: 


of the various Australian (exclusive of es), 
has been compiled from official returns by Mr. P. L. Simmons, F.8.S. :-— 
Cotory, ; 
New South Wales and 


18a, 1880, 
342,062 
Victoria es oe 530,262 
South Australia 127,000 
Western Australia .. 
Tasmania 


14,887 
oe 90,000 
New Zealand oe 


61,263 


1,16 424 


22/408 
503,461 
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OUR COLOURED SUPPLEMENT. 


“THE CHASE: TIME OF GEORGE IL.” BY F. TAYLER. 


THis spirited picture commends itself to our notice both as a fair 
representation of one of our most favourite national field sports in the 
days of our encestors three generations back and of the extra- 
ordinary costume of the period. The “run” takes place over a fine, 
rough, broken country, probably in Yorkshire, and the horses and 
their riders exhibit all the pluck and bottom of that fine old English 
county. 

There are, perhaps, more hunting, more meets, and more numerous 
fields amongst us than at any former period. The sport is not now 
restricted to any particular class of men, for, although the old Epping 
Hunt, of mien # antiquity, in virtue of the right of free warren, 
confirmed to the citizens of London by Henry IIL, in 1226, has lost 
its former prestige, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Corporation no 
longer “ye | to the hunt in “solemn guise,” many wealthy 
citizens by the aid of the railways take their turn with the hounds at 
the various meets within a few hours’ distance from town, perhaps once 
or twice a week, and return to look in at their offices and counting- 
houses just be‘ore the close of business, 

Of course there is now, as, indeed, there always was, a great disparity in 
the character of the fields, and the ceremonial observed in them. At 
your “ provincial” meets the costume is very ad libitum—the farmer, 
the horsedealer, the barrister, the little country attorney, often turning 
out in mufti; whilst the M.P., the City merchant, and the leading men 
of the county appear in the legitimate scarlet. Leicestershire is the hunt- 
ing county excellence, and Melton Mowbray the head-quarters, This 
was till lately a prettily-situated, insignificant town; but it is now quickly 
becoming a sort of metrupolis for our foxhunting aristocracy. ‘ The 
uninitiated reader,” says Nimrod, “ would perhaps be sueprised by an 
enumeration of the persons of rank, wealth, and fashion who during 
several months of every year resign the comforts and elegancies 
of their family mansions for a small house in some town or village 
of Leicestershire to any but the eye of a sportsman nearly 
the ugliest county in England.” The same authority gives us the 
following coup-dwil of the legitimate Meltonian, which contrasts 
widely with the miscellaneous lot in a “provincial” hunt, and as 
strangely with the hunting gentry of the time of George IL, as 
represented in Mr. Tuyler’s picture: “The style of your Meltonian 
foxhunter has long distinguished him above his brethren of what he 
calls the provincial chase. When turned out of the hands of his valet 





he presents the very beau-ideal of his caste, The exact Stultze-like fit of 
his coat, hissuperlatively well-cleaned leather breeches, and the generally 
apparent high breeding of the man can seldom be matched elsewhere ; 
and the most cautious sceptic would generally satisfy himself on this 
fact at a single insp< ction.” 

One more passage from this entertaining writer and throughgoing | 
sportsinan, drawing the line bet ween the foxhunter of the eigisteenth and | 
the nineteenth centuries respectively -—‘' Compared with the luxurious | 
ease with which the modern sportsman is conveyed to the field—either | 
lolling in his chaise and four, or galloping along at the rate of twenty miles | 
an hour on a hundred-guinea hack—the situation of his predecessor | 
was all but distressing. In proportion to the distance he had to ride by 
etarlight are his hours of rest broken in upon, and, exclusive of the time | 
which that operation might consume, another serious matter was to be | 
provided for. This was the filling his hair with powder and pomatum | 
until it could hold no more, and furming it into a well-turned knot or 


club, as it was called by bis valet, which was commonly a good hour's 
work, The protecting mudboot, the cantering hack, the second horn 
in the field, were luxuries unknown to him; and his well-soiled buskins 


and brown-topped boots would have cut an indifferent figure in the 
presence of a modern connoisseur by a Leicestershire cover-side, Not- 
withstanding all this, however, we are inclined strongly to suspect that, 
. out of a given number of gentlemen taking the field wiih hounds, the 
proportion of really scientific sportsmen may have been in favour of 
the olden times.” 
But another still more important change effected in modern hunting | 
is in the character of the horses. They are now higher bred than 
before, and much faster, It may be a question, however, whether they 
have more ws in them, and whether the slap-dash, touch-and-go 
style of hunting of the present day, which sometimes makes it a matter 
of moral impossibility for a third of the field to be within sight of the 
fox at “‘thedeath,” is equally interesting as the more moderate but more 
enduring pace which our ancestors were accustomed to go at. 
But it will be proper to say a word or two about Mr. Fayler’s picture 
as illustrating the costume of the period to which it refers. The | 


gentleman wore the heavy square-cut, buckram-supported coat which | 
wdered and 
d 


was common y in society, the triangular hat, the 
pomatumed head, and the pigtail appendage. The large three-cornered | 
cocked hat, called a kevenhuller, was vw from Germany, and is | 
a speciality of the times of the first two Georges. It is thus described 
by a writer of the time:—“It is shaped like an equilateral triangle, 
atical precision on the head, some- 
what elevated behind, g in an unvaryin ~~. down- 
om feather, 


“THE HOP-GARLAND.” BY WITHERINGTON. 
Ir would be almost impossible to select a subject for the ter’s art 
more truly national than that of a oer then Oden 
. Witherington treated it 


The little of a 
looking girl with 7 











| Newfoundland.” 


and serious scenes of riot and disturbance occasionally occur at the 
eg 

. Witherington has seized a glimpse at a quieter passage in the hop- 
field; but he has imbued it with a lively dramatic character, 








CAPE RACE, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Cape Rack is the south-eastern extremity of the peninsula of Avalon, 


which is a portion of the great island of Newfoundland, and is nearer to | 


Europe than any part of the continent of North America, Newfoundland 


lies between the latitudes of 46 deg. 40 min. and 51 deg. 39 min. north | 


and the longitudes of 52deg. 44 min. and 59deg. 31 min, west. Its 
circuit is about 1000 miles; it is separated from Cape Breton, or Breton 
Island, by a passage fifty miles wide, and from Labrador by the straits 
of Belleisle, which are about ten miles in width ; its south and eastern 
shores are washed by the waves of the great Atlantic, its western coast 
is the eastern boundary of the Gulf of St. Lawrence; the general 
form of the island is that of an irregular triangle, having the south 
coast for its base. 

The coast of the island is picturesaue in the extreme, being composed 
entire'y of rocky headlands, deep bays, and inlets, and in some places 
huge walls of granite rise up dicularly out of the sea many 
hundreds of feet in height. These faces are full of deep sea-worn 
caverns into which the waves rush with such fury that the noise is like 
that of artillery, and fishermen are often warned by this means of their 
dangerous proximity to the coast when navigating along it in foggy 
weather, and would be utterly unable to ascertain their perilous position 
by any other means, 

The interior of the island of Newfoundland is but little more inviting 
than is the coast: it consists of mountains, hills, swamps, and small 
Jakes, with but little land that is available for agricultural purposes, 
the soil generally consisting of decomposed granite or other primitive 
rock or peat. On the western side ro is, however, some tolerable 
land, and in many other places land may be found well adapted for 
pasturage. The best soil is that called “ intervate land,” which con- 
sists of tracts of alluvial deposits in the bottoms of the valleys. The 
principal settlements on the island are situated upon the peninsula of 
Avalon, at the south-eastern extremity of the island. St. John’s is the 
capital. It is a tolerably well-built town, situated on the shores of a 
deep bay, with gradually-rising ground behind it. The harbour is 
spacious and deep, and is almost landlocked, the only entrance being 
between two lofty cliffs, and the passage so narrow that there is only 
room for one large ship to enter at a time. It is most conveniently 
situated for ships coming in from either Europe or America, A eeries 
of forts guard the entrance, as well as the more distant parts, of the 
town and harbour. 

This island was supposed to be the first portion of America ever 
visited by Europeans, but recent investigations prove the coast of 
Labrador to have been that land. Newfoundland was, without doubt, 
discovered by Cabot in 1497, and has always been claimed by the 
British, who attempted to form settlements upon it at a very early 
date. That of Mr. Hoare was the first, in 1536; afterwards Mr, Guy, 


| a merchant of Bristol, established a company, with whom were asso- 


ciated many of the eminent men of that time, Lord Bacon being one of 
the number. A patent was granted to them in 1610 under the desig- 
nation of the “ Treasurer and Company of Adventurers and Planters of 
the Cities of London and Bristol for the Colony and Plantation in 
This scheme, however, did not prosper. Lord Balti- 
more endeavoured to found a Catholic settlement on the western side 
of the island. He eturned to England, and, through the favour of 
Charles I., was enabled to found another colony on the more genial 
shores of the Chesapeake. In 1670 Sir Josiah Child, then the highest 
mercantile authority, conceived the idea that the colonisation of New- 
foundland was a mistake, and tended to destroy the Great Bank fishery 
that existed on the coast by a competitive boat fishery, carried on by 
the inhabitants of the island. Of such weight were his opinions that 
the Lords of Trade and Plantations recommended the utter destruction 
of the colony, and Sir John Berry was sent out with strict injunctions 
to burn down the houses and drive out all the settlers, Sir John carried 
out his instructions in a very mild manner, for a few years after one 
Downing, a resident, obtained an order from the King that the settlers 
should be no more molested ; but strict injunctions were given against 
the’ encouragement of emigration to the island, and on no account was 
any strange person to be allowed to settle there, 

During the wars with France the colonists were subject to great 
vicissitudes, St. John’s having been destroyed on more than oneoccasion, 
and in 1708 the whole island was in the hands of the French, with the 
exception of the station Carbonier. Louis XIV., yielding to the pressure 
of circumstances, gave up all his possessions on the coast of Newfound- 
land, but retained for his subjects the most important right to erect 
huts and stages for fishing along part of the eastern coast, from Cape 
Bonavista to the northern point, and then along the western as far as 
Point Riche, At the peace of Paris, in 1763, these arrangements were 
again placed on the same footing as before the contest. During the 
long war with France which ended in 1814, Newfoundland enjoyed 


matters 
Newfoundland 
itself, chiefly b: 
west of Cape 
Bay, are the two 
to 


Sunday ; 
New Yok pews up to 


that time; on the following Sunday that ship arrives at Cork harbour, 
d, when its news is instantly forwarded to London, And the 
same on the outward-bound voyages, 

Since the introduction of the electric telegraph this lonely mass of 
| storm-washed rock, whose existence was scarcely known to any one 
| except the mariner, who sought it only that he might know his where- 
| about and carefully avoid it, has become as well known and its name 
| as familiar as is that of New York or Boston. It would be difficult to 
| take up an American newspaper now without finding a paragraph 
headed “ Latest News from Europe, vii Cape Race.” 

On the western side of the States the telegraph ends at the Missouri 
| River; but, as the States on the west side of the Rocky Mountains arei 

as anxious for early news as the Yankees themselves, the latest intel- 
| ligence from Europe, being pa-sed through to the Missouri, is then 
| taken up by a remarkable line of communication called the Pony 

Express—a Tine of small, fleet horses being maintained across the great 
plains, over the Rocky Mountains, toSan Francisco, On arrival of the 
telegraph from Cape Race at St. Joseph, on the Missouri, a horse 
starts at a gallop on its journey west. Every twenty-five miles a 
fresh horse is employed to carry the telegraph message. The journey 
of two thousand miles is thus accomplished in about nine days, so 
connecting California with England in little over a fortnight. 








THE FEMALE BLONDIN. 


THE success which has attended the performances of Blondin has had 
its natural effect in producing rivals in his line of business. On Monday 
se’nnight a female Blondin essayed the extraordinary exploit of cross- 
ing the Thames at Cremorne on a tight rope; and had it not been for 
an accidental defect in the fixing of the rope the exploit would, there 
is little doubt, have been quite successful. The lady ascended fromm 
the Surrey side, and had achieved three-fourths of the distance across, 
when she was observed to falter. The moment was one of painful sus- 
pense, She made her way backwards, however, and in a short time 
again essayed the ascent ; again she stopped when a considerable way 
across, sat down, and made signs to the people below, as if to cast up a 
rope to her, Ultimately, she let herself down by a rope to the surface 
of the river, and was taken up in a boat. The absence of guideropes 
to steady the main cord is stated to have been the cause of her failure. 
These guideropes had huge lumps of lead attached to them ; and it is 
understood the ropes were cut away by some thieves. The courage 
displayed by the lady under the above trying circumstances created 
almost a greater amount of admiration than would have been produced 
had the artist walked all the way from Battersea to Cremorne. The 
interest exhibited in this performance was immense, and both sides of 
the river were densely thronged. 

The deficiency in the arrangement of the rope across the Thames at 
Cremorne having been remedied, the female Blondin made her second 
attempt on Monday, and with a success which showed that the 
failure last week was in the appliances. The daring equilibrist began 
her exhibition of skill an hour earlier than on the first occasion, start- 
ing, as then, from the Battersea side of the water. She stood forth in 
the light of the declining sun, her gold-broidered dress and white pole 
gleaming refulgently. Her progress was firm, and at times rapid, the 
whole distance being traversed in seven minutes. Thousands of people 
lined the banks of the river, the bridge, and every spot where a view 
could be obtained ; and the gardens themselves, owing to the excellent 
opportunity the esplanade offers of seeing the daring performance, were 
crowded. Every one seemed delighted at the lady’s success, and as she 
proceeded on her way towards the gardens, steadily but confidently, 
she was greeted with loud and prolonged cheering. 

On Tuesday next there will be a special gala and féte, for the benefit 
of Mr, Adams, the secretary of the establishment, and for this occasion 
Messrs, J. and L, Brough have prepared an excellent comic entertain- 
ment. Mr, Adams has rendered valuable service as secretary of the 
gardens for upwards of ten years, 








THE TREASURY, ALGIERS, 


THE seat of the French finance offices in Algeria, called Le Tresor, 
which stands almost a solitary specimen of the very old Moorish style 
of architecture in Algiers, is doomed to destruction to make way for 
the railroad from that city to Blidah. No apology need, therefore, be 
offered for presenting to our readers an Llustration of this curious 
remnant of the past, which we are enabled to do through the courtesy 
of Mr. P. Hawke, of Algiers, from whose able sketch our Engraving 
was taken. This building has had many vicissitudes in connection 
with the different Governments that have succeeded each other, having 
in its time played many parts. The first mention of it that we find in 
history relates to the reign of the pirates Aroodje and Khair Eddin, 
the two Barbarorsas, who obtained from the Sultan, Selim L, an 
armed body of Janissaries in exchange for their tributary de- 
pendence on the Turkish empire. This turbulent and bloodthirsty 
militia governed all the country under the name of the Odjeac of 
Algiers. Even to the present time they form several corps, 
organised as they were under the Deys, Our Illustration represents 
one of the nine fendouks or where the Janissaries were 
located. From these barracks they were wont to issue in 
tumultuous bands to execute their deeds of blood, one of the 
most startling of which was in 1718, when five Sovereigns, being 
invested with the kaftan of honour, were on the same day successively 
murdered. When, in 1830, the French army put an end to the sway of 
these Janissaries these barracks were converted into an hos ital, where 
the moans of suffering replaced the clamours of the wild soldiery. 
After a time the hospital was removed to the delightful hills of 
Mustapha, and this quiet retreat returned to its pristine state where all 
seems combined for cloistral meditation. The deep shade under the 
“Jong-drawn aisles,” the rippling of the fountain, sheltered by the 
tesellapred fig-tree and environed by flagrant flowers, its seclusion 
from the turmoil of business, with the wide expanse of the 

behind,— all an air of repose and of coolness 
most delicious in such a clitmate as that of Algiers, The architecture 
is of perfect simplicity, very different from other comparatively 
modern constructions, Here we have no elaborate moulds or shafts, 
capitals and bases ; no delicate sprandrils, brackets, or pendentives, as in 
the Moorish house of the Procureur-General ; no fretted vaults, no 
The columns 
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column, The tiles are ited green, the woodwork a bright yellow, 
aud the cvhesite 508 Gad quem. ‘ _——" 
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GOTTENBURG, SWEDEN, 

Now that the London season is over, those who form the great world | 
of the metropolis are off to the country, or out of the country—no 
inconsiderable portion of its members winging, or rather steaming, their 
way to Gottenburg, thence to spread over Sweden and Norway whilst 
the King of those realms has been recreating himself in England. 

ttenburg, Gothenburg, or Géteborg—for so the place is variously 
spelled—is a seaport city of West Sweden, the capital of a len or 
province of the same name, at the bend of a fiord on the Kattegat, 
which receives the Gotha River, immediately opposite the north extremity 
of Denmark. It has a population of about 30,000, Many of the 
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GOTTENBURG, SWEDEN, 

merchants are Englishmen, and our language is pretty generally spoken 
there, The town is divided into the upper and lower: the former in a 
marshy plain, intersected by canals, and the latter on the adjacent 
rocky heights. Its principal street, calle! Great Harbour-street, runs 
from east to west, and divides the town into two nearly equal parts. 
The houses are mostly built of stone, or bricks well stuccoed. Most of 
the streets are regular, intersecting each other at right angles. Got- 
tenburg bears a great similarity to many of the towns in the Nether- 
lands, the banks of the canals which run through its streets being planted 
with trees. The upper town, from its situation, is irregularly built ; but it 
has an imposing appearance, the houses rising one above another, in 
the form of an amphitheatre. Among its principal edifices are the 
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THE TREASURY, ALGIERS,—SEE PRECEDING PAGE, 


exchange, arsenal, East India House, townhall, cathedral and severa 
other churches, theatre, barracks, and hospitals. It has a school for 
100 children of soldiers, free school for the board of 200 and education 
of 300 children, and two orphan asylums, with a college and public 
library, a society of arts and sciences, and achamber of commerce, The 
town has factories for weaving, spinning, and printing cotton goods, 
| manufactures of woollens and sailcloth, snuff, glass, and paper, porter 
| breweries, tanneries, and shipbuilding docks. Its exports are 


iron 

timber, tar, copper and other metals, oak-bark, bones, berries, and 

| rock-moss; its imports being salt, rice, and herrings, which last were 

| formerly the chief article of export. The harbour is commodious for 
| vessels of moderate size, and is defended by three forts, 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 





The Winchester, old fifty-gun frigate, will proceed to Liver- 
pool as a training-ship instead of the Conway. 

The scheme devised by Lord Herbert for attracting officers to 
the cavalry, by equalising the prices of the commissions with those of the 
infantry, has had the effect of reducing the vacancies to ten. 


The Board of Admiralty is now engaged in obtaining infor- 
mation from the several ports as to the exact depth of water, the number and 
dimensions of docks, gridirons, &c., in order to register them for the benefit of 
the naval and mercantile service. 


The whole of the available troops in Chatham Garrison 
assembled on Wednesday week on the Lines, under their respective brigadier 
officers ; and a considerable number of spectators had the satisfaction of 
beholding an excellent field-day, under the direction of Major-General H. Eyre, 
commanding. The evolutions occupied above three hours. 


Arrangements are now being made for commencing the 
military roads in connection with the fortifications at the south-west of the 
Isle of Wight. In addition to the Royal Engineers, a numerous detachment 
ot infantry will be stationed in the neighbourhood to assist in the work. 


The 70th Regiment, from Calcutta, was landed at Auckland, 
New Zealand, from the Daniel Rankin, on the 15th, the Louisa on the 15th, 
end the Minden on the 25thof May. The Prince Arthur, with detachments of 
the 57th Regiment from Bombay, arrived on May 28. The Cordelia, 11 guns, 
and the Harrier, 17 guns, arrived at Auckland previous to June 7, 

A new soldiers’ institute has been opened at the Townhall, 
‘andgate. 4 reading-room is supplied with daily and other papers, and 
refreshments of an unintoxicating nature are sold at cost price. The institnte, 
which has been well patronised, is opened from four p.m. until roll call, and it 

1s been formed by a clergyman residing in the vicinity. 


The new dépét barracks for recruits of the Royal Marines is 
w in full ¢peration at Walmer, and a library and school has just been formed. 
1 married man of the establishment has a plot of land allotted to him for 
‘ ration. The present number of inmates, chiefly recruits from the three 
divisions of Chatham, Portsmouth, and Woolwich, is 400; and, as a proof of 
the advantages of removing young recruits from temptations incident to gar- 
rison towns, itis worthy of remark that during the three months since this 
depot has been opened no inmate has been charged before a magistrate. 


The 19th Hussars, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Jenyns 
and Colonel E. Byam, have left Aldershott for Brighton, where the regiment 
will be stationed. The Government have male arrangements for occupying 
the stabling at the Royal Pavilior. The 12th Regiment quartered in the 
Plymouth Citadel proceeds to Athlone. The 32nd succeeds the 12th. When 
rd proceeds to the westward, the 61st Regiment, quartered in the Raglan 
ss at Devonport, will leave for the camp at Aldershott. No. 11 battery 
of the dépot brigade, Royal Artillery, in command of Captain and Brevet 
Major Davis, V.C., has arrived at head-quarters, Woolwich, from Aldershott. 


A circular memorandum has been issued from the War Office, 
igned by Sir B. Nawes, the Under-Secretary of State for War, in which, in 
consequence of questions arising as to the extent of quarters, &c., to which 
non-commissioned officers are entitled, a schedule has been prepared dividing 
rrant and non-commissioned officers employed in the several branches of 
the Army, and in Staff and departmental appointments, into three separate 
classes, styled A, B, and C. Those placed in class A will be considered first- 
ciass staff sergeants, and will consist of regimental sergeant-majors, quarter- 
master-sergeants, schoolmasters of the first, second, and third class, school- 
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nistresses, sergeant instructors of musketry of the first and second class, ditto 
second cliss, ditto conductor of stores, paymaster’s clerk, 
hospital sergeant, and military clerks of the second class. 
ioned officers belonging to class B will be considered as 
sergeants—viz., Armourer-sergeants, farrier-majors, hospital 
sergeants, orderly-room sergeants, colour-sergeants, company sergeant-majors, 
instructors of musketry of the third class, and trumpet and drum majors. 
Those in class C will consist of assistant-schoolmasters, sergeant instructors 
of gunnery, farrier-sergeants, sergeants. military clerks of the third class, and 
store clerks of the third class. The above classification has been sanctioned 
by the Duke of Cambridge. 
THE FORTIFICATIONS OF PoRTSMOUTH.—Not alone are the 
new defences of Portsmouth being pushed forward with due rapidity, but the 
rmament of the existing defences is being completed. Forty 100-pounder 
Armstrong guns are ordered to be forwarded to Portsmouth, to be placed on 
the salient points of the sea face of its defences and the western approaches to 
Spithead. On the old Portsmouth line three of these guns will replace the 
present 95-cwt. pivot smooth-bore guns mounted at the St. James’s-gate, the 
cmaphore 8-inch shell-gun battery, and the one on the southern angle of the 
King’s Bastion. The auxiliary earthen redans cast and west of Southsea 
Castle will receive two each, and the cavaliers of the new forts at Lumps 
and Eastney will also be armed with the same description of weapon. 
Cumberland Fort will also receive one, if not two, and will complete 
the sea face of the defences on the island of Portsea. The remaining 
portion of the guns will be distributed between Blockhouse Fort, the 
auxiliary earthen batteries of Fort Moncton and at Browndown, the earthen 
batteries at Hurst Castle, the fort at Cliff-end and Victoria Fort. The 
fortifications, present and projected, for the defence of Portsmouth harbour 
dockyard and arsenal, may be divided into three sections, independent of the 
works to defend the approaches to Spithead and the southern shores of the 
Isle of Wight :—1. The inner line of defence, comprising the lines of fortifica- 
tion surrounding the towns of Portsmouth, Portsea, and Gosport, with the 
Blockhouse double-tier fort, and Point Shell Battery, on either side the har- 
bour’s mouth. 2. Southsea Castle, Lumps, Eastney, and Cumberland forts, 
with their auxiliary earthen batteries. The Hilsea lines, guarding the only 
entrance to the island of Portsea by land. The line of detached forts (five) 
from Frater Lake to Stokes Bay, and the defensive works along Stokes Bay, 
beginning with Fort Gomer and its auxiliary batteries, and ending with Fort 
Moncton, opposite to Southsea Castle. 3. The marine forts at Spithead, the 
extensive works on Portsdown-hill, seven miles in extent, and the large 
detached forts in advance of the forts between Browndown and Frater Lake, 
and situated respectively at Lee Farm, Roome, Newgate, Old Ford, and 
Wallington, the two latter lying north and south of Fareham, and guarding 
the approaches to the west end of Portsdown. 


THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 

The War Department is, it is stated, now engaged in arranging the plans for 
the distribution of the subsidy awarded by Parliament in aid of the volunteer 
forces of the country, and it is understood that every corps is to be provided 
with drill-sergeants and musketry instractors in proportion to the respective 
strength of each regiment. 

On Saturday last No. 6 company of the London Scottish Volunteers competed 
for two prizes, given by the officers—the first prize, a silver tankard, value 
twelve guineas ; the second, a silver cigar-case, value four guineas. The first 
prize was won by Private Holland. Lieutenant Notman was the winner of the 
second prize. After the above contest Mr. Sadlier, of Wimbledon, presented 
a handsome fruit-basket to be competed for by the members of the London 
Scottish present, which was won by Corporal Davison. 

On Saturday afternoon last nearly 1000 volunteers, belonging to various 
metropolitan and Surrey corps, assembled at Foxwarren, near Cobham, the 
seat of Mr. C, Buxton, M.P., Lieutenant-Colonel of the Tower Hamlets Rifles, 
to partake of that gentleman’s hospitality and engage in asham fight. The 
proczedings commenced about six o'clock in a portion of Mr. Buxton’s grounds, 
which was admirabiy suited to the purpose. It was supposed that the invaders 
were advancing rapidly on London by the Portsmouth road, which runs past 
Yoxwarren, and that a pitched battle was being fought on a common between 
that road and the scene of the engagement. The invading General attempted 
to work round the British right, and this movement was provided against 
by lining a copse and fern, on the London side of a dell, with British 
riflemen. The defending party, which consisted of the Civil Service Corps 
and the 7th and 10th companies of the Ist battalion Tower Hamlets, 
was commanded by Captain Ennis, the right and left wings being under the 
command of Captain Dickenson (of the Victoria Rifles) and Captain Du Plat 
Taylor. The 2nd and 3rd Surrey Battalions and Truman’s Brewery Corps 
(Tower Hamlets) composing the attacking force, which was commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel Buxton, Captain Hamilton commanding the right wing, 
Colonel Cole the left, and Captain Wade the centre. As the invading 
skirmishers advanced they became engaged with the British ‘riflemen at all 
points of the dell; but at length the latter stormed the invaders’ left, which 
rested on a strong position of sheds, and the enemy was forced to fall back on 
a line of hedge and oaks. The defending party still pressed forward and drove 
the invaders to a pine wood on a hill; but now the invaders’ cavalry (repre- 
sented by a small party of mounted officers) suddenly cme to their aid, and 
charged the British, who formed rallying squares and retired towards shelter, 
The invaders then issned from the pine wood, charged the retreating British at 
the point of the bayonet, and drove them back to their first position, and, 
g already found that impregaable, the enemy drew off his troops, and the 
kirmish ended. The ground between ths pine wood and the dell corisisted 
firet of a corn-field, and then of a hilly pasture, and as the rifles retreated 
through the standing sheaves and up the rising ground to their original posi- 
tion the effect was exceedingly picturesque. The operations were well per- 
formed, and reflected credit alike upon the officers and the men under their 
command. About half-past seven o'clock the various corps proceeded to another 
portion of the grounds, where they partook of a beautiful supply of refresh- 
ynents, after which they fel! in and marched homewards. 

A shooting match took vl»c+ on Saturday, the 10th inst., between the mem- 
bers of the 8th Kent (Sydenham) and the 8th Surrey (Carshalton) Rifle 

olunteers, five shots at each range. 8th Surrey, total score, 169 points; 8th 
Kent score, 193 points, the 8th Kent proving the victors by 24 points. 

The 9th Kent (Plumstead) Artillery closed their practice with solid shot for 
this season yesterday week, when two guns were manned in the Government 
range, and firing took place at a distance of 15.0 yards. In six rounds from 
each gun the target was struck three times, and in the last round the target 
was knocked completely over. 

The council of the Sussex Volunteer Association, which comprises numerous 
artillery as well as rifle corps, has fixed the first annual prize competition to 
take place at Brighton on the 11th and 12th of September, 
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On Satorday evening last there was a field-day in the Regent’s Park on the 
part of some of the northern metropolitan rifle corps, which attracted a vast 
concourse of spectators, The corps on the ground consisted of the 29th or 
North Middlesex Rifles, under the cc d of Li t-Colonel Viscount 
Enfield, M.P., the occasion being th~ last Saturday’s parade and march-out of 
the corps for the summer ses~on ; the 20th Middlesex, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bigge ; v..e 37th Bloomsbury Rifles, under the command 
ot Lieutenant-Colonel Jeakes; and the second battalion of the 20th or 
Metropolitan Rifles, under the command of Major Bowyer. The North 
Middlesex formed a separate battalion, and, having reached the ground, were 
formed into column of six companies. The men then deployed into line and 
present): «rn s, the band playing the National Anthem. The men formed 
fours ani marched in echelon, countermarched by subdivisions round the 
centre, formed squares to receive cavalry, and performed other battalion 
movements in a most effective manner. Theother regiments in the meantime 
were also engaged in skirmishing, light infantry, and battalion movements, 
and marched past to the music of their brass bands. After about two hours’ 
manceuvring the corps again formed line, and gave the salute, after which they 
marched off to their respective quarters. 

The annual competition of the members of the 11th Middlesex (st. George's) 
Rifle Corps in rifie-shooting was commenced on Thursday week at Wormwood 
Scrubs. The attendance was smaller than might have been anticipated from 
the request which had been made by Colonel Lindsay “ to havea good muster 
to keep up the honour of the corps.” The first prize shot for was a silver 
tankard, presen’ by Mr. T. Banting, at ranges of 500, 600, and 700 yards 
(entrance 2s. 6d.), at the Queen's butt. After some really good firing, Ensign 
Hawkins was declared the winner, scoring 16 points. The second prize com- 
peted for was a London Armoury rifle, presented by Mr. Blaise ; ranges, 150, 
200, 250, and 300 yards; entrance fee 1s. ; St. George’s butts. This prize was 
won by Mr. Nalder, he having made 21 and Lieutenant Wimperis 17 points. 
The third prize shot for consisted of a London Armoury rifle, presented by Mr. 
Banting, 200 yards, at the St. George’s butts, won by Lieutenant Ollivier, by 
8 points. A silver tankard, presented by Mr. P. André, was the fourth prize, 
shot for at ranges of 300, 500, and 700 yards, entrance 2s, 6d., at the Wést 
Middlesex butts; Mr. F. Crookes was the winner, scoring 18 points. On Friday 
the gold medal, presented by the Rev. W. B. Hawkins, was first contested for 
at ranges of 200, 400, and 600 yards. After a lengthy and determined conten- 
tion, Mr, Crookes carried it off, scoring 17 points. A sliver medal, presented 
by Mrs. Balderson, was fired for at 200 yards distance, and after some good 
firing Sergeant Millard was returned as having 9 points, and consequently 
declared the winner of the prize. The silver cup presented by the ladies of 
the St. George’s parish was the next prize the marksmen contended for. 
18 points were found registered against Mr. Hemery, which proved sufficient 
to enable him to carry off the much-desired prize. Mr. Millard and Mr. 
Crookes were returned as having scored 16 points each. Then came the silver 
medal presented by the Rev. W. B. Hawkins. The prize was contested for at 
200, 400, and 600 yards, and was won by Mr. Bryant, who scored 18 points, 
The last prize for the second day's firing was a silver goblet presented by Lord 
Vernon. The shooting was at 50, 100, 150, and 200 yards. The grand prize of 
the contest, the St. George’s Challenge Cup, value £100, with a gold medal 
accompanying it, was reserved for the last day,in order that more than 
ordinary interest might mark the conclusion of this friendly trial of skill. The 
ranges were 400, 500, 600, and 700 yards, and the total number of points made 
by the twelve competitcrs at the combined ranges was 169. The corpsis armed 
with the Lancaster rifle, and it is worthy of notice that the winner and the 
gentleman making the next highest number of points were the only two who 
tired with this rifle, the others discarding it for the Government Enfield. 
Mr. F. Crookes and Mr. Hemery at an early stage of the shooting had the 
match to themselves, so evenly did they score that they tied at the 600 yards 
range, and at the 700 yards Mr. Hemery became the winner of the trophy by 
scoring just two points more than his antagonist. Colo.+l 1.1 dsay, the com- 
mander of the corps, acted as umpire during the three days’ prize shooting, 
and under his businesslike management everything went off well and satis- 
factory. 

On Wednesday and Thursday last week ‘a spirited contest took place at the 
butt of the 2nd Tower Hamlets Rifles, at Plaistow Marshes, for a silver cup, 
presented by Ensign Linder. It was shot for by members of the No. 2 (Dalston) 
company. The cup was carried off by Private Hancock. 

Detachments of the North-Nast London Rifle Brigade have been attending 
ball-practice drill for some weeks past at Plumstead Marshes, and many of 
them bid fair to become good shots. In addition to the other prizes which 
have been offered for competition, and which have been already noticed, the 
Adjutant, Captain Walmisley, has given a handsome challenge medal for the 
man most regular in attendance during the course of drill. 

The fancy fair and féte instituted in aid of the regimental fund of the 7th 
Surrey Rifle Volunteers was brought to a close last Saturday, after being 
open altogether six days. The great events of the day were two races. 
The distance of the first was 130 yards, with six hurdles. After a spirited 
contest and one dead heat, Mr. Rogers was declared the winner of the 
silver cup. For the Grand Challenge Cup there were 33 entries (all 
volunteers), of whom 25 started. The distance was 300 yards. The first 
heat was won by Mr. Hanahan, of the London Irish; the second 
heat by Mr. Macnamara, of the same corps; the third heat by Mr. 
Freeland, of the 12th Sa ; the fourth heat by Mr. Carlisle (the name of 
whose corps was not stated) ; the fifth heat by Major Johnson, of the 6th 
Tower Hamlets; the sixth heat was the concluding one by the five previous 
winners, and was, after a tremendous contest, especially between Major 
Johnson and Mr. Freeland, won by the latter. In the course of the evening 
the prizes were presented to the winners by Major Beresford, with appropriate 
remarks, amid great.cheering. At the conclusion of the sports the members 
of the corps, having been formed in quarter-distance column, were addressed 
by Major Beresford, who stated that all drill would be suspended until the 7th 
of sepcember; but on that day he hoped to see a good muster, and that they 
would afterwards ati arly. The pecuniary result of the fair and féte, 
thongh not precisely known, was reported to be highly satisfactory. 

A sad accident last Saturday at Plumstead, and put an end to the 
practice of the hundreds of volunteers who were shooting at the various 

a that the 
firing was to cease, a rumour spread rapidly from group to group that one 
of the markers had been shot through the shoulder. The report proved to be 
only too true. In less than half an hour the unfortunate man was dead. 
Much sympathy was displayed by the volunteers present, who for the most 
part discontinued their practice, and by a kind of tacit understanding quietly 
left the ground. A subscription was hastily set on foot for the sufferer, and 
was continued for the benefit of his family. : 

A detachment of the Hon. Artillery Company, numbering 112 rank and file, 
and under the command of Major Robinson,, arrived at Walton-on-the-Naze, 
on the Essex coast, on Monday week, for a fortnight’s rifleand gunnery prac- 
tice. The officers accompan: the detachment were Major Robinson, Cap- 
tain and Adjutant Binewood Potts, Ca Biden, Rough, and Fox ; and 
Lieut ts Retherdon, Eglese, Fairlie, Jacobs, and Dawes. The detachment 
arrived . by train, and were met at the Colchester station 
volunteers of that town, who them through the streets. 
chester the party marched to Walton-on-the-Naze. 

The annual meeting of the members of the 4th Middlesex Rifle Corps took 
place on Saturday last at the Priory School, Islington, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lord Truro in the chair. The hon, secretary (Ensign Spencer) read the 
report, which was mos 


t satisfactory. . 
The Ilford Corps has just celebrated its second anniversary. 








An officers’ 


Enfield rifle, given by Captain Cotesworth, was won by Sergean 

challenge cup, of the value of £15, given by Mr. W. Davis, was won by Private 
Gattey ; a ladies’ challenge cup, of the value of £20, was won Sergeant 
ora ol and a field-glass, given by Mr. Doublet, was won by Private W. 


isker. ‘The members of the corps were hospitably entertained after the 
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A dinner was given last Saturday the 2nd compony of the Ist battalion 
of the 26th Kent Rifles, at the Pier. Hotel Gardens, Erith, in honour of their 
gallant Captain, W. Angus, Esq. The uet-hall was appropriately deco- 
rated ~— = wy be and “s —— nes . 
ance. Aftef dinner Corporal Ingl! to the 
name of the company, a beautiful specimen of the short Enfield. 

The various Norfolk corps will be reviewed in Holkham Park, the seat of the 
Earl of Leicester, Lord Lieutenant of the county, in the course of next month. 
The companies of the Yarmouth have been engaged in shooting for a 
number of prizes, the competition closing on Friday evening. A cup of the 
value of £5, presented by the officers the battalion, was won by Private 
Wilshak ; a prize of the value of £10, presented by Sir E. Lacon and Sir H. J. 
Tracey, the members for the borough, was gained by Private Fenner ; a pair 
of field-glasses, presented by Major Orde, by Private Swan: and a tradesmen's 
cup, by Private Fyson; while in a rifle derby, in which sixteen entered, 
Privates Fenner, Swan, and Seott were the winners. On Friday a match took 
place between parties selected from the 2nd and 4th Norwich companies, and 
the former won by upwards of 30 pointe. 

Several matches and competitions for prizes have taken place in Lincoln- 
shire during the last few days. Twelve members of the Stamford company 
shot against twelve of the Bourn Volanteers, and the latter proved victorious, 
scoring 134 points to 117 obtained by the former. Three gold pins, presented 
by Sergeant Thornbury, of the Victoria Rifles, have been shot for at Lincoln. 
The prizes were won by Privates Hughes, th, and & ton. 

On Saturday, the 10th, the 3rd battalion Cheshire Rifle Volunteers was 
inspected at Wythenshawe, the seat of Lieutenant-Colonel Tatton, by Major 
Manners, Assi t-Inspector of Volunteers, who expressed himself well satis- 
fied with the steadiness with which the evolutions had been performed. 

A private of the first company of the Salford Volunteer Corps has been 
expelled by order of a Court of Inquiry for “insubordination and disrespectful 
conduct” to an officer of the company, 
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The Haverfordwest Rifle Corps purpose increasing its strength to four com- 
panies, so as to form a battalion initself. A company of rifles has been formed 
at the village of Solra, on the west coast of the county of Pembroke. 

The 1st Gloucestershire Engineers are steadily progressing with the ordinary 
drill of riflemen. They will soon commence a course of practical engineering, 
having applied to the War Oitics for an instructor from the Royal Engineers. 
The corps is rapidly increasing in numbers. 

The Ist battalion of Cornwall Rifle Volunteers was reviewed by Lord Vivian, 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, on the 13th inst., in the grounds of Sir Charles 
Lemon, Carclew. Corps of the West Cornwall Volunteers, from Truro, 
Falmouth, Penryn, Helston, Redruth, Camborne, Hayle, and Penzance, num- 
bering in all avout 450, were formed into a battalion of eight companies, 
under the command of Major-General Tremenhere, and in the early part of the 
day were put through several wanceuvres for the inspection of Major Hume, 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Volunteers for the district. After bivouack- 
ing on the ground for a few hours, the review by Lord Vivian commenced at 
half-past three p.m., when the evolutions and firing were executed in a manner 
that reflected the greatest credit on the volunteers. At the conclusion they 
were highly complimented by Lord Vivian and by Major Hume on their 
soldierlike bearing and steadiness, and the rapid progress they had made within 
the last twelve months. 

A volunteer féte organised by @ committee of the Ist Kent Rifies took place 
last week at Vintner's Park, Boxley, the seat of Mr. Whatman, formerly M.P. 
for West Kent. 

A presentation of drums and fifes to the Redditch Rifle Corps took place on 
Wednesday week, in the presence of a distinguished company, at Howell Park, 
Worcestershire, the residence of the Baroness Windsor. instruments were 
presented, on behalf of the ladies of Redditch, by the Baroness, who in a short 
speech expressed her sympathy with the volunteer movement. 

Lord Lyttelton inspected the Evesham Volunteer Rifle Corps at Evesham on 
Thursday week, and in the evening attended a dinner of the corps, which was 
presided over by Colonel Preedy. 

The result of the first contest of a home-and-home rifle-ahooting match, held 
on the 13th inst., between twelve members of the Collingham and twelve of the 
ee Rifle Volunteers, has been that the latter beat with gross total by 

9 points. 

A match took place on Thursday week at Maiden Castle rifle-range, between 
ten of the Ist Dorset (Bridport) Rifles and the 3rd (Dorchester) Company, 
which resulted in the latter winning by 36 points, they having scored 200 
against 164, or an average of 20 each in five rounds, respectively at 200, 300, 
500, and G00 yards. Sergeant Horner, of the 3rd, made a total of 29, and at 
200 yards the Dorchester men made no less than 84 in five rounds. 

The first annual inspection of the 2nd Administrative (Hants) Battalion of 
Rifle Corps came off on Thursday se’nnight, at Southsea-common, before 
Colonel Luard. The Marquis of Winchester was also present incog. After 
the manceuvres Colonel Luard stated to the volunteers that he should report 
favourably of them. 

Lieut.-Colonel Lloyd Lindsay, V.C., commanding the Berks Administrative 
Battalion, has just issued the regulations for the second annual prize meeting 
of Berks Volunteers, and also the arrangements made for the encampment on 
Uffington Downs, on the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th of next month. ‘The list of 
prizes include a silver jug, valae £13, with four money prizes, given by Mr. J. 
Hibbert ; prizes for all comers; a prize, consisting of a silver teapot, 
value £5, with four money prizes; a challenge bugle, to be competed for by 
volley-firing ; county challenge cup, with prize of £20 and the bronze medal 
given by the National Rifle Association—second prize £6, third prize £4; a 
cup, given by Major Sir Paul Hunter, Bart., for the greatest number of hits at 
600 yards; a ntal challenge cup, presented by Colonel Lloyd Lindsay ; 
skirmishing es, &c. . 

_ The first contest under the auspices of the County of Lancaster Rifle Asso- 
ciation, which commences at Altcar, near Liverpool, on the 26th inst., promises 
to be most successful. The following is a statement of the t—Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Cap, £50 (volunteers of the county) ; Cup, £50 (members of the asso- 
ciation only); £50, p dt L hire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany (regiments of the Line q , militia, and volunteers of 
the county) ; £50, given by the fon (vol of the county); Leg! 
Challenge Cup, 80 guineas, with £10 added by the association (volunteers o 
Lancashire and Cheshire whose corps were present at Newton Review, 1860) ; 
Cup, 50 guineas, presented by the Earl of Ellesmere, with £25 added by the 
association (company delegates from volunteers of the county) ; £10 given by 
the ciati y 'y cavalry, smooth-bore carbine); £25 given by the 
association (volunteer artillery); £50 presented by Robert Barnes, Esq., 
Manch (volunteers of the county); £25, presented by the Mayor of 
Liverpool (volunteers of Liverpool); £25 presented by the members of 
the Liverpool Corn Exchange, with a rifle presented by Mr. T. ‘Turner, 
Birmingham (all comers); £50, given by the association (all eomers); £25, 
presented by the members of the Liverpool Stock Exchange (volunteers of 
Lancashire and of the Hundred of Wirrell) ; £50, presented by the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company, and a rifle presented by Mr. A. Henry, of 
prep (all comers) ; £50, presented by the cotton-brokers of Liverpool, 
and a rifle presented by Mr. Whitworth, Manchester (all comers). There are 
about twenty-five squads entered to compete for the £50 given by J. Pem- 
berton Heywood, Esq., of Liverpool, for volley-firing, h is proposed to 
take place on Saturday, the 3lst of Au This will be conducted 
according to the musketry regulations for the Army, but each squad firing five 
rounds. There will be no competition for the militia not on the Staff, nor for 
the yeomanry, with breech-loaders, a snfficient number not having offered. 
The artillery great-gun practice will not take place in consequence of the 
having refused the application for guns, As to the Grand 
Challenge Cup of the association, value £100, with the bronze medal of the 
National Rifle Association, nothing can at present be said. Only Lancashire 
volunteers who win a prize during the meeting will be entitled to compete. 

VOLUNTEER REVIEW IN VICTORIA.—On , June 20, the anni- 
versary of the Queen's accession, the Governor the several volunteer 
corps of Victoria. Upwards of 2000 mustered, and their steadiness and 
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‘were made, there are at present about 1200 men at work, The is in small 
quartz veins among slate rock, about twenty feet indepth. Fair returns were 
made by the miners, and new discoveries are constantly being made of - 
bearing quartz veins; but by far the richest are the at 
Lunenbarg, which are yielding 100 dollars per per man mining 
com; are , and one extensive firm in North America has 
taken up seventy claims at Lunenburg, and intends workin 

The c al the Government are 30 feet by 20 feet for which the 
holder pays £5 annually, A small vessel will shortly sail Bn 
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Post OFFICE SALARIES.—The scale of salaries in the 
“minor” department of the Post Office has been issued. 
consists officially of five sections— . 
letter-carriers labourers, Each of 
classes—first and second—but, in the case 
whose duties closely assimilate, it has been 
them under a single head in the classification, as will 
new scheme which has come into operation is thus officially stated : 
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to 303. per week ; second class, 960, wagos 20s. to 258. In 






each officer will be entitled (whatever may be hie fixture in the classes) 
to by an ann increase of Is, per week per annum in his own 
class to the maximum of such class, where he must remain unless, 
by “merit and qualification,” he may be promoted to other of 
the classes above him. In the case of the letter-carriers, however, it 
should be borne in mind that there is yot another Class of a still more 
subordinate character, their denomination auxiliary ” or “ supplemen- 
tary” carriers. These men hold no direct i buat are provision- 
ally engaged to assist the service in cases mey. Any one or the whole 
of this body may be removed by the week's notice. Heretofore 
the amount of pay to this class was only ‘week, but, under the new 
regulations, they are to receive 18s. per to “extras” being in future 
allowed to any one. These men, moreover, under the new arrangement, 
obt sin the additional advantage of obtaining “upon the estab- 
lishment,” should they be found trust active in the service. The 
following is the new seale for labourers :— clase, two at hee week ; 
recond class, eighty-two at 20s,—N.B. The letter-carriers and the labourers 
receive the additional advantage of From the new scale the follow - 


clothing. 

ing statistical facts may be pra Mgn me 2 :—That there are at present em- 
ployed in the “minor branch” of the metropolitan Post Office service 550 
sorters, 264 messengers and stampers, 1310 letter-carriers (exclusive of auxilia- 
ries), and 84 labourers. Total number of persons employed (with the above 
exclusion), 2208.——The new scale of payment has not satisfied the men. On 
contrary, the committee autho to speak on their behalf declare that it 
caused universal discontent, 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862, 


WE have from time to time recorded the progress of the International 
Exhibition building at South Kensington ; and we now give some further par- 
ticulars on the subject, extracted from two interesting, and in some respects 
amusing, articles which have just appeared in the Jimes on the Great 
Exhibition of next year :— 

PROGRESS OF THE BUILDING, 

Every day now adds visibly to the growth of the stupendous structure which 
is being bolted together with such rapidity at South Kensington. Of the 
thousands of columns, girders, brackets, and railings of cast iron, nearly one- 
fourth are already actually in their places. The remainder are being rapidly 
forwarded, and all are to be delivered on the ground before the 30th of September, 
at which time the delivery of the ironwork for the Exhibition of 1851 was 
only just commencing. In all about 4000 tons of cast iron will be required, 
and it reflects no slight credit on Mr. Barrow, of Staveley, who has been 
intrusted with this portion of the works, that he has been enabled to complete 
all these castings of first-rate quality in such an exceedingly short time. The 
columns are of unusual size and strength. There are 1100 of them, and if laid 
end to end they would reach from South Kensington to the Crystal Palace at 
Norwood. Early in October the Picture Gallery will be all roofed in, so that 
the walls will have ample time to dry before the grand opening on Thursday, 
the Ist of May next. By the 12th of February the building will be completed 
and formally handed over to the Royal Commissioners—a happy occasion, 
which, we hear, will be duly celebrated by the great contractors, Messrs. Kelk 
and Lucas, with a kind of féte in the centre nave. 

After the 40th of next month no further applications for space will be 
received by the commissioners, no matter from what quarter they may come, 
Ou this point there should be no misunderstanding, and we can assure those 
who are in that peculiar state of mental uncertainty known as “making up 
one’s mind” that if it is not made np before the 30ch of September they may 
save themselves all further trouble, for that is positively the last day of grace. 

One very important decision has recently been come to with regard to the 
building, and that is to have the refreshment saloons over the beautiful arcades 
of the Horticultural Garjens. Each hall will be 300ft. long and 75 ft. wide. 
‘The sides next the gardens will be filled in with plate-glass, so as to give an 
uninterrupted view over the bright parterres beneath. Two arcades, each 
1500 ft. leng by 25 ft. wide, will also be used for refreshments, These after the 
exhibition will remain the most delightful dining-halls in London, and no 
metropolis in Europe ever needed them more. 

The wrought-iron work for the domes is rapidly advancing towards comple- 
tion at the works of the Thames Iron Company. The iron of each dome will 
weigh about 600 tons. The domes themselves, as we have said, will be the 
largest ever constructed, They are to be duodecagonal in shape, 250 ft. high 
by 160 ft. in diameter. The dome of the Pantheon is 142 ft. in diameter and 
7) ft. high; the dome in the baths of Caracalla was 111 ft. in diameter; 
Bruneleschi’s, at Florence, is 139 ft, diameter and 133 ft. high ;_the dome of St, 
Peter's is 158 ft. diameter and 260 ft. high from the external plinth, and the 
dome of St. Paul's is 112 ft, diameter by 215 ft. high. Both domes of the 
exhibition will, of course, be built entirely of glass and iron, with an outer 
and inner gallery. 

There will be more than a mile and a half of upper galleries, some 50 ft, 
and some 25 ft. wide. There are to be two couris of 250ft. long by 86 ft. wide 
each, two of 250 ft. by 200 ft, and two central courts—that at the north end 
150 ft. by 85, that at the south 150ft. by 150ft, All these glass courts are 
50ft. high, and will be lighted from above. These courts will be the only 
portions at all resembling the old Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. The lighting 
of the Picture Galleries will be on the principles so successfully carried out in 
the Sheepshanks Collection, which is the first public gallery ever perfectly 
lighted by day and gas light. These principles require that the quantity of 
light shonld be as great as possible, be subject to control, and obtained from 
above, and that the rays from the skylights incident on the pictures should in 
no case be reflected by their varnished surfaces, so as to strike the eye of a 
spectator while standing at a convenient distance for examining the 


works. In this gallery ample provision has also been made for venti- 
lation, so that the miasma from crowds, so injurious to pictures, 
will be effectnally removed. ‘The principal gallery will be devoted 


entirely to the largest-sized oil paintings and cartoons. The auxiliary 
galleries, running parallel with the Albert and Exhibition roads, are 
each 1200ft. long by 25 ft. wide and 32ft. high. These will be devoted to 
small-sized oil-paintings, water colours, architectural drawings, designs, and 
«engravings. One can now judge of the proportions of the three noble recessed 
arcades which will give entrance to the galleries, They will be as imposing as 
any of the most celebrated of the Renaissance porticoes of Italy. Within 
these entrances are vestibules and halls 150f¢. long by 110ft. wide. The ex- 
terior decoration of the Picture Galleries, owing to want of funds, has been 
postponed until the financial results of the exhibition are seen. 

Now that the buildings are so rapidly advancing the contractors are about 
to issue ivory tickets—one to each guarantor, entitling him to admission 
every Saturday to view the works. The tenders for the contracts for the refresh- 
ment department have been issued. The conditions are framed with a keen 
eye to the proper comfort of the public. Thus, though one person may tender 
for one or all of the refreshment areas, no portion can be sublet without the 
direct sanction and approval of the commissioners, Schedules of the prices 
charged for all refreshments are to be printed in English, French, Italian, and 
German, and to be posted where all may read them. There is to be no charge 








allowed for attendance, and the contractors are bound to supply fresh filtered | 


water or iced water to all who require it gratis. 
means intend to be bound by the lowest tender for this contract ; so we do 
most earnestly hope that it may be intrusted to none but good and responsible 
men, A very fair share of the success of the exhibition will be due to the good 
or bad management of its 2efreshment department, 

APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE.—£CCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS. 

Some of the demands for space have been most extensive and very character- 
istic of the amusing audacity of some intending exhibitors, especially inventors. 

As a matter of course, England and the colonies alove have demanded more 
than five times the space of the entire building. The commissioners, however, 
naturally wish to know the worst before they begin cutting down the exorbitant 
estimates, and therefore want to have all applications in as soon as possible. 
If a list could only be published of intending exhibitors and their demands it 
would make, we think, as amusing a book as any ever laid before the public. 
The deep, mysterious secrecy of some as to the nature of the articles they intend 
to exhibit, the utterly preposterous nature of other articles, and the perpetual 
confounding of feet square with square feet, would scarcely be believed if told. 
One of the earliest applications for space was that of an inventor, and, not- 
withstanding the numbers that have since come in, this still remains one of 
the most remarkable of all. This gentleman, who does not specify the nature 
of the articles he intends toexhibit, requires space in every class of the industrial 
sections to the amount of 72,000 square feet ! 

In the Exhibition of 1851 the classes of exhibitors were arranged under the 
heaas of animal, mineral, and vegetable manufactures,&c. The same rule was 
followed at Paris in '55,and led to the most absurd derangements, to which we 
shall have occasion to refer hereafter. To avoid these mistakes for the future 
the classes of next year’s exhibition are arranged under trades, irrespective of 
the materials used in manufacture. Bat the only people who won't be classified 
according to this order are the inventors. Their genius refuses to be fettered 
by the rules that govern mere manufacturers, and they will not have their 
‘patent tombstone,” “ invulnerable floating battery,” “ automatic flute,” and 
** indestructible boots” reduced to the level of mere classes. The commissioners 
must take all or none, and if not exhibited together they won't send any. It 
mist be taken, we suppose, as a proof of the versatility of genins that we 
always find the professions and trades of these intractable inventors have not 
the remotest connection with their valuable mechanical, chemical, and war- 
jike discoveries, Thus a clergyman may send breechloaders and models of 
tcemendonsly destructive shells, while the nurseryman and market-gardener 
proiiers improvements in surgical instrumenta, and the doctor a contrivance 
for forwarding the ripening of fruit on walls. One grocer demands space 
for the exhibition of a new axle applicable to all carriages, a new pro- 
jectile for ordnance, and a new”method of propelling ships. An M.A. and 
¥.R.G.S. has models of an invulnerable floating battery, a breech-loading gun 
and carriage converting all guns of old pattern into breech-loaders, a refage 
buoy, ® beacon, a cork poncho mattress, a life, limb, and treasure preserver ; an 
untoulable anchor, and some new screw-propellers, An accountant asks space 
for a model of a self-acting water-closet, with water metre and apparatus for 
regulating the flow of water all in one; the model of an improved theodolite, 
and an omnitonic flute, all to be shown together! A bookseller seems over- 
flowing with invention, He has a plan of interminable suspension applicable 
to bridges, aqued acts, &c., of great span or length, and by which means to do 
away with the costly supports hitherto used ; a target-shooting protector for 
the safety of those employed to note the score; a new paddlewheel, by which to 
secure a greater amount of power than is attainable by any other arrange- 
ment; a self-acting railway-signal for day and night, and bolts for gates at 
level crossings, whereby to prevent the gates from being opened while a train 
is within a quarter of a mile or any convenient ‘distance ; asafety spring mining- 
cage to secure the safe lodging or prevent the falling of the cage in its ascent or 
descent when conveying men or goods up or down the mine-shaft should the 
rope or chain break or become disarranged ; a new window-sash fastening and 
door-bolt, by which to attain perfect security, from the impossibility of unfas- 
tening them from the outside. A barrister wishes to exhibit two architectural 
designs ; a pair of spring-heeled boots and a drawing of a man equipped with 
siitto ; diagrams of Coryton’s system of fairway lighting off the coasts of Great 
Pritajn ; a type-composing machine and handstamp; models and drawings 
jilustrative of Ooryton’s vertical wave-line system of ship-construction ; 
Coryton’s atmospheric guide-propeller, and Coryton’s self-adjusting sails. An 
insuirance-broker has specimens of wines and other fluids fined by a new and 
more effective prodess, and model of the apparatus used; electric telegraph 
cables and conductors; model of an improved ship and of parts thereof ; 
xpecimens of improved pavement in carriage roads ; specimens of improvements, 
an iron house, &c.; specimens of buildings stone preserved by a new material ; 
model of a machine for dressing stone; specimens of improved junctions of 
fron pipes to prevent breakage; specimens of a new description of embroidery; 
ditto of paper-hangings; ditto of an improved floorcloth. ‘These likewise are 
all to be shown together. 

This list might be extended indefinitely. Anothér class of applicants appear 
to wish to wish to exhibit, merely to say that they have exhibited. Thnsa 
private secretary wishes to show specimens of grape, gooseberry, and rhubarb 
wines, and another a method of training vines. One gentleman proposes to 
exhibit wines, a photographic view of an organ-front, designed by himeclf, 
and six large views of bis fig orchard, A great many intending exhibitors, 





The commissioners by no | 


either from motives of seereey or from not comprehending the term “ Nature 
of the articles to be exhibited,” have either omitted the description altogether, 
or, what is worse, defined them very badly, Thus, one declines to give any 
specification but the number of the class he wishes to exhibit in. One can 
only be got to admit that his inventi are Archimed whatever that may 
mean ; another, that his “objects are geological”; while a third baffles the 
commissioners with the general answer that his articles “ are various.” Ideas 
of space are, of course, of the most indefinite kind. People will do anything 
rather than adhere to the plain dimensions of length, breadth, and height. An 
organ-builder, after much correspondence, says he cannot tell how much space 
he will want. Another requires a horizontal space of 200ft. by 100ft., or 
20,000 square feet, for the exhibition of some p! phs ; another wants 
100 ft. by 100 ft., or 10,000 square feet, for carri he agricultural imple- 
ment-makers, however, carry off the palm for exorbitancy. They seem to think 
the building will be rather larger than Salisbury Plain; for one eminent 
maker demands a space of 1500 ft. by 1500ft., or 2,250,000 square feet—nearly 
three times the whole exhibition space in the building. 

Thé applications for space under the head of the Fine Arts must have given 
considerable amusement to the commissioners, though, unfortunately, some 
of them also happened to be in the last degree embar: ng and troublesome. 
Every one in England who considers himself the artist whom the world has 
conspired to keep down and defraud of his rightful fame has now, or at least 
thinks he has, a chance of displaying his immortal works before the eyes of 
admiring Europe. “But for the exhibition,’ he writes, “ posterity might 
have lost the chance of beholding,” &c., and on goes the remorseless claim for 
space for a grand historical cartoon of the Signing of the Confederacy of the 
Scamander, or the Coronation of the Three Kings of Brentford. This, however, 
though bad, is by no means the worst. People will insist on space in the 
Fine-Arts Gallery for what, to use the mildest term, are not and never were 
Fine-art objects at all. What, for instance, is to be done with a man who, in 
spite of Queen, Lords, and Commons, claims a space in the Picture Gallery 
“for a model room for a working shoemaker, showing sanitary arrangements 
and economical furniture, cooking apparatus, and bed”? Another offers “a 
masterpiece of plain and ornamental engraving” of his own, though he couples 
the reception of this art-treasure with a condition that space must be found 
among the Fine Arts for specimens of Argentine plates for marking linen, silk, 
paper, &c. There is an enthusiast who will not be denied admission among 
Fine Arts for “an architectural model birdcage in ornamental wood and 
shellwork highly finished in glass.” Yet this is in its way a lucid application 
compared with that of a gentleman who demands space in the Picture 
Gallery for the exhibition of % poem! What number of feet square or square 
feet are requisite for properly exhibiting his verses the applicant does not say, 
and he likewise wisely declines to specify the exact manner in which the poem 
is to be “ exhibited.” If the commissioners yield to this “fine frenzy,” and 
admit it to the gallery, we trust they will hang it high. For room for figures 
in costume and Indian and other clay statuettes there is, of course, a large 
demand ; and there is a regular twitter among picture-lealers who want space 
for their “ genuine” Reynoldses and Gainsboroughs, when it is well known 
that the originals are in great collections elsewhere. The object of this is that 
their pictures may come forth from the exhibition with their putative author- 
ship daly authenticated. The desire to exhibit the Wardour-street style of 
antiques under the class of Fine Arts has been broadly evinced. One wants 
space in the Picture Gallery for antique swords and casques, another room for 
an ancient cabinet, while a third wants a stand for a show of antique bricks. 
In fact, Salisbury Pla'n would not be large enough if half the demands now 
made for exhibiting-space were attended to or granted. It is the nature of 
these exhibitions to develop themselves and progress in magnitude with each 
fresh display, but the development and magnitude of the forthcoming show 
would be something startling indeed if all intending exhibitors had their 
claims allowed. 

In making their arrangements for exhibition under trade classes the 
commissioners have had compiled for them one of the most wonderfal trade 
lists that has ever been completed in this country. It contains the names of 
upwards of 6000 distinct trades and manufactures, hundreds of which the 
general public never heard the names of before, and many of which are so 
utterly unknown even to the commissioners themselves that they actually 
don’t know in what class they ought to be pnt. 

DIFFICULTIES OF CLASSIFICATION, 

The arbitrary distinctions of animal, vegetable, and mineral, in 1851, of 
course upset all exhibitions of trades as trades. Thus, in 1851, an undertaker 
sent two highly-finished coffins. One was of wood and one of lead. The 
wooden one went into the class of vegetable substances used in manufactures, 
and the leaden one to the mineral class, In 1855 the Freneh tried, following 
the same rule, with certain philosophical distinctions as to the uses of the 
articles exhibited, which made the confusion ten times worse. Thus, under 
these subtle distinctions, ‘* walking-sticks and horsewhips" came to be classed 
as “ machines for aiding direct motion,” and were accordingly ordered to be 
pat among the locomotives. The English and other foreigners, being very 
obedient, sent their sticks and whips to the machinery as they were told. 
The French, however, who saw how absurd was the classing, did not comply, 
but put their sticks and whips in their proper place. From this, however, the 
officials expelled them, and, after they had been hustled through half the 
classes in the building, these “ machines for aiding direct motion” at last 
found rest and refuge among what we may call the machines for impeding 
direct motion—namely, the sub-class devoted to the exhibition of ladies’ 
stays and corsets. Of course such arrangements gave no satisfaction either 
in ‘51 or '55, and the exhibitors justly complained of not being able to display 
their things together in classes of trades, The great divisions of animal, 
mineral, and vegetable classes are still, to a certain extent, to be followed 





| next year, but within these are sub-classes in which all the trades will exhibit 





as trades. To facilitate this trade classification, a trades’ list has beon com- 
piled from the trades’ list of all the principal towns in the United Kingdom, 
and it makes an extraordinary catalogue. For instance, to make a complete 
watch it is found that the co-operation of no less than forty-six distinct trades 





are necessary, cach of which only makes certain special component parts of | 


the works or caso, It is not now premature to say that it has been in fact 
decided that there is to be a medal awarded next year to each of the best 
exhibitors in the various classes and sub-classes. This will be a plain bronze 
council medal, somewhat similar to that in "51. There will be no other awari 
than this, “ honourable mention” being wisely done away with. The juries 
to distribute these medals will be formed as follows :—There will in all be 
nearly one hundred classes and sub-classes. Every sub-class having more than 
five exhibitors will be entitled to claim a jury of three persons for awarding 
medals. Each exhibitor will have a right to name a juryman, and out of the 
names so returned the Royal commissioners will select three, whose decisions 
will be final. 

In classifying the exhibitors in trades the commissioners have been ovcr- 
whelmed by the apparition of trades unheard of before. 
Compounders, Fluters, Hardening Manufacturers, Iron Liquor Manufacturers, 
Jacquet Manufacturers, Machine Combers, Perchers and Stiffeners, Pinders, 
Plainback Makers, Rathe Makers, Rib Makers, Scribbling Millers, Sheatbery 
Manufacturers, Shive Turners, Stiffners, Stretchers, Tin Spirits Manufacturers, 
Ware Grinders, Willow Square Manufacturers, Woold Makers, Woolley Teeth 
Makers. 

These are cases in which Noles and Queries ought at once to interfere. 
What, in the name of goodness, can “* Compounders “ mean ? what Stiffeners, 
mre | Perchers, Woolley Teeth Makers? And, oh! what are Scribbling 

fillers ? 

A commiasion has been formed to represent the interests of exhibitors from 
the free town of Frankfort ia the coming exhibition, of which Senator Berners 
is the president and constituted authority for commanication with her Majesty's 
com missionera, 

The Bey of Tunis is about to appoint a commission to attend to the interests 
of Tunisian exhibitors. 

The commissioners have appointed a suitable space for the exhibition of a 
South Sea collection made in her Majesty's ship Herald on her recent voyage 
under the command of Captain Denham, R.N,, P.R.S. 

The Sydney Morning Herald informs us that the New South Wales com- 
missioners are using every exertion in order that the colony may be creditably 
represented at the coming work's fair. The director of the Botanic Gardens 
(Mr. Moore) has started on a tour for the collection of vegetable and botanical 
specimens from various districts of the colony. As regards the other depart- 
ments, numerous exhibits have already been promised, and some actually sent 
in. The commissioners are now making arrangements for a local exhibition 
which it is intended to hold in Sydney prior to the articles being forwarded to 
England. They have secured the use of the School of Arts Hall for a period 
of eight weeks, and have rented the large warchouses formerly in the occupation 
of Messrs, Fairhurst and Co. as a place for the storage and packing of such 
articles as may be intrusted to them on behalf of the colony. Mr. Edward 
Hamilton, the London agent of the New South Wales Government, has been 
appointed to act for the colony as special commissioner in England. The Sydney 
Exhibition will be opened about the beginning of October next. 

CONTRIBUTION OF PICTURES BY THE QUEEN. 

Her Majesty has graciously promised to contribute the following among 
other pictures by deceased artists to the Fine Art Department of the exhi- 
bition :—Portrait of Queen Charlotte, Death of General Wolfe, Departure of 
Regulus, and Oath of Hannibal—Benjamin West, P.R.A; portrait of Dr. 
Fischer, and portrait of Hurd, Bishop of Winchester—Gainsborough ; George III. 
Reviewing the 10th Dragoons—Sir W. Beechey; Portrait of Bishop North— 
Danco ; Portrait of Mrs. Elliott—Riley ; View on the Thames, and another 
ditto—James; The Tribune at Florence, The Lapidaries, Portrait of Queen 
Charlotte and Princes, and companion picture—Zoffany ; The Wild Huntsman 
— Westall ; The Mall-—Hogarth ; Duchess of Gloucester and Dog, Nymph and 
Cupid, Marquis of Rockingham, and Marquis of Hastings—Reynolds; Her 
Royal Highness Princess Sophia, Her Royal Highness Princess Mary,and Earl 
of Eldon—Hoppner : Sir William Curtis, Pope Pius V1I., and Bari of Liver- 
pool —Sir Thomas Lawrence ; The Mock Election—Haydon ; Coronation of her 
Majesty— Leslie; The Shrimpers, and The Coast of Norfolk—Collins ; Penny 
Wedding, Blind Man's Buff, The Guerrilla’s Departure, The Guerrilla’s Return, 
Spanish Posoda, Pifferari, Princess Doria, and Siege of Saragossa— Wilkie ; 
Princess Amelia—Hudson ; Portraits of their Royal Highnesses the Princesses 








Here they are :— | 





Amelia, Sophia, and Augusta (daughters of George IT1.)—Copley ; a Landscape | 


—De Loutherbourg ; The Duenna—Stewart Newton ; The Orphan Daughter 
of Sir Walter Scott—Sir W. Allan; Saturday Night—Bird, 
STATURS FROM ROME. 
We read in a letter from Rome some account of “a few of the best contri- 
butions to be sent next year to the Universal Exhibition in London from the 


| Ruropean civilisation with horror, 





generous fraternity of sculptors and painters in Rome.” “ Foremost of all, Mr. 
Gibson will produce the statues of ‘ Venus’ and of ‘ Pandora,’ both coloured 
in accordance with that learned theory which critics and antiquaries may 
still discuss. He also sends an ‘Infant Cupid’—one of the loveliest 
creatures of his chisel. Mr. Shakspere Wocd, the sculptor of Longfellow's 
‘Evangeline,’ to which a worthy companion ‘Gabriel’ has been added, 
will send a statue of Tennyson's ‘ Elaine,’ the innocent, girlish figure 
wate from afar her beloved knight while she holds the shield he has left in her 
hand. expression of pure, unconscious affection on her ‘serious face,’ the 
budding form of womanhood, and the natural posture, are admirably por- 
trayed. By thesame artist thereisin the plaster a truthful and attractive image 
of the ‘May Queen’ putting on her garland, which proves his claim to 
illustrate the favourite English poet of the day. Miss Harriet Hosmer, of 
whom America is justly proud, will be nobly represented in the World’s 
Gallery next year at Kensington by her statue of the captive Queen, ‘ Zenobia,’ 
which is greatly praised.” 








VICTOR EMMANUEL’S PROWESS AS A HUNTER, 
The Turin correspondent of the Zimes describes the arrival of Victor 
Emmanuel at Valdieri, an Alpine watering-place, on his way to his hunting 


uarters :— 

ws As a body guard round the Royal cavalcade there walked about two score 
of the hardiest mountaineers of these districts, armed with rusty fowling- 
pieces, and destined to beat the bush and drive the game to the sportsmen. 
The King had a broad-brimmed wideawake en, and a grey hunting-suit of 
coarse woollen cloth, all of one colour, agreeably to the present fashion. He 
looks a kind of bluff Henry, stouter than ever, awfully sunburnt, with a 
deep, almost livid, red round and behind the ears, all bri tling with his mous- 
taches, stretching from the lips all across the face—not a man to be loved or 
valued by those who do not look below the surface. The King rode up, taking 
his soft felt hat by the crown, and beckoned to one of the ladies in our circle, 
who went down the stone steps and stood by the stirrup. She was the 
Countess of Briancon, Marchioness of San Tommaso, who was years ago Maid 
of Honour to the late Queen Mother. ‘The King stooped low on his saddle to 
speak for two minutes to the lady in a tone hardly above a whisper —then once 
more lifted his hat in his own peculiar fashion, and rode off.” 

The tents of the King and his party were pitched about an hour's walk up 
the valley, deep in a glen shut in by bare crags, a whole craggy wilderness, the 
refuge of chamois and bowquetins. His Majesty has always been a keen, 
desperate sportsman :— 

“ For a long time he seemed to think that the only occupation fit for a King 
was war and the chase, though he never was unmindful of the noble saying of 
one of his ancestors, that ‘a Sovereign's greatest prerogative was to give and 
to forgive.’ During his father's lifetime, in peacefal days, the then Duke of 
Savoy was only a forester. Men saw but little of him, unless they chose to 
meet him in the woods of Pollenzo or Racconigi with a double-barrelled gur. on 
his shoulders, and so plainly attired that a good peasant of the neighbourhood 
once mistook him for a gamekeeper, and offered him a three-franc bribe to 
shoot him a fox which laid waste his poultry-yard, when the King humoured 
the good man, did the job for him, and earned and pocketed his money. 
After Charles Albert’s death, when Victor had to play King in the camp, in 
the Council Chamber, and Parliament, his favourite field amusements were 
greatly curtailed. But the gun and the rifle were never set aside, and in the 
hot summer the King had his holiday, when he would pitch his tent near 
*Our Lady of the Snow,’ on the top of Val d’Orco, or in some even more 
inaccessibie savage spot in Val d’ Aosta, and hence run and race and climb and 
creep on all fours, on the brink of precipices, staking his Royal life against the 
carcase of a stambecco. Stambecco-stalking on the Alps lasts naturally but a 
short season, yet business shortened it more and more with the subsequent 
aggrandisement of the State, and the deepening of political complications, 
Baron Ricasoli holds Cabinet Councils three times a week regularly, and three 
or four other times irregularly ; Sunday isno day of rest with him. Fleeting, 
therefore, are the King’s visits to the hills. His hunting habits are very austere. 
Herobs himself of sleep, rises regalarly at midnight, calls up the whole household, 
visits the stables, sees to horses, hounds, and guns, and, after assuring himself 
that all is right, and all in readiness, he snatches a feW hours’ more rest, then 
up he is again at earliest daybreak; the horn is wound, the hunt is up, and 
away he rides as fast as the nimblest mountain nag can carry him, and then 
takes to his legs, and the race is between him and the swiftest quadrupeds over 
crags and along gullies common men shudder only to look at. He came back 
to Turin a few days ago in great glee, telling his friends he had given chase to 
a bouquetin for two whole days, had parted company with his Aides-de-Camp, 
his guides, his huntsmen, every man in his suite ; he had followed the coy moun- 
tain goat, he had pressed closer and closer, he had driven higher and higher up ; 
he had knocked it up, blown all the wind out of its panting body, and had at 
last brought it back triumphant, the prize of that untamed strength which has 
no match in these regions. 

“It is not from vainglory, it is not even, now at least, from mere love of 
sport, that the King indulges in astounding feats of strength and agility. His 
physician plainly tells him that he must either subdue his strong constitution 
or it will be too much for him, and bids him choose between his beloved toil 
of the chase, and his, the doctor's, lancet—that formidable lancet which 
dispatched the King’s father and brother, and came in at the last gasp to give 
the coup de griivce to Cavour. The King is barely forty, but his full habit 
already overpowers him; his brawny chest, his stout limbs, grow alarmingly. 
There is a fate attending him, doctors think, which can only be warded off by 
incessant violent exertion. The dangers from slippery paths, from daring 
leaps, from crumbling rock or sliding glacier, are nothing compared to the 
least chance he might give to the enemy whom he contrives to dodge by hard 
living. 7 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTS, 
THE second report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
for the examination from year to year of the audited accounts of the public 
expenditure has been issued. 

With regard to the accounts of the Office of Works the Committee say they 
are glad to observe that they are now rendered with greater regularity than in 
former times. “* The accounts of 1859-60," they add, ** were sent into the Audit 
Office in November, 1860; and, thongh the report of the Andit Board for 
the year refers to the want of the information required, they are assured 
that the documents rela‘ing to subsequent accounts have either been supplied 
or arrangements are making for furnishing them to the Audit Office.” 

The votes for the great services of the Army and Navy, and those for the 
revenue departments, are, it is remarked, taken for services which will come 
in course of payment during the year. On March 31 the accounts of the year 
for these services are closed. The balances are declared by the Audit Board ; 
any surplus that may remainis given up to the Exchequer, and is not available 
for payments made after the closing of the account. lf any sum voted 
has not been paid and is required, it must be revoted. The votes for the Office 
of Works and the other Civil Services are taken “ for the services of the year.” 
According to these words, the sum voted is appropriated to the service voted, 
but there is no limit of time for the payment, and, provided the sum be applied 
to the proper service, the balance remaining in the Exchequer or Pay Office 
may be carried forward from year to year, and the account remains open for 
an indefinite time. The public accounts are thus dealt with in a different 
manner, The great accounts of the army and navy revenue departments on 
one principle, the civil service accounts on another. 

“ The mode of taking the votes,” say the Committee, “by which balances 
are carried on from year to year interferes with the presentation to Parlia- 
ment of a satisfactory appropriation account. The officer of the Audit Board 
who examines the accounts of the Office of Works stated to the Committee 
that he did not consider that the account now laid before Parliament is a 
satisfactory appropriation account, or that the Audit Board are at present able 
to furnish sach an account, in consequence of the balances carried over.” 

The Committee afterwards call attention to the large balances on account of 
the civil services retained at the termination of the financial year, which they 

sider to be joned mainly by the mode in which the votes are taken. 
For. 1860-1 a vote was taken of £14,495, and on Dec. 31, 1860, there remained 
in the Exchequer that very sum of £44,945 undrawn—clearly showing that no 
part of the vote for 1860-1 had been touched up to Dec. 31, 1860, and that the 
services of 1860-1 for two quarters had been paid from the balance of 1859-60, 
In 1859-60 the expenditure on certain votes ena d d to £619,536. 
“ This amount,” continues the report, “ includes a sum of £32,600, composed 
of balances returned to the Exchequer, and of a balance transferred to the 
trustees of the British Museum. The actual expenditure, therefore, in the year 
1859-60 was under £587,000,” 

From the same report it appears that the balance on the same Yotes at the 
termination of the year, and carried forward to the next, amounted to 
£650,064, being more than the whole expenditure of the year—a large sum 
beyond what would appear n to meet the liabilities of the year 1850-60, 
and to carry on the service until the votes for 1860 had 4 

The report concludes as follows :—‘“* The attention of the Treasury appears 
to have been called this year to the large amount of these balances, and they 
applied a remedy by directing the Office of Works to surrender to the 
Exchequer certain sums from the balances of 1559-60; and at the same time 
have deducted from the votes of this year an estimated surplus of the votes of 
1860-1, This course, however it may serve as a temporary expedient, effects 
no permanent arrangement ; nor can your Committee see any way of placing 
the accounts of the Office of Works on a satisfactory footing, except by ex- 
tending the mode of taking the votes for the Navy and Army to the services 
under the Office of Works. This alteration will render necessary other 
arrangements for the conduct of the’public service, but until your Committee 
have made further progress in their investigations they abstain from entering 
upon these questions, ’ 











THE THRONE OF MADAGASCAR.—A letter from Tamanarive, 
the capital of Madagascar, of the 25th of June, says :—‘ The Queen is dying, 
and will probably be dead before this letter reaches Europe. The Hereditary 
Prince and his brother have shut themselves up in the palace, and are pro- 
tected by 400 persons who are devoted to them. The Queen's nephew, however, 
is also a pretender to the throne, and is supported by a party. It is probable 
that there will be war between the partisans of the two Princes, unless, aa 
certain natives coolly propose, the nephew should be poisoned. The heredi- 
tary Prince has been bronght up by a Frenchman in the Catholic retigion ; the 
nephew is attached to the barbarous customs of his people, and looks upon 
The English have some ve els cruising on 
the coasts,” 
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peated flourishes of trumpets ; and at the entrance of the bivouacking- 
ground a feu-de-joie was discharged in the air in front of those who hap 
remained behind, but who had come out to meet the “return from 
the hunt ”’—not the least brilliant of the scenes sing the general 
action, on account of the great variety of the costumes and the gaiety 
of the Arabian horsemen wheeling about on their splendid steeds under 
the rays of the bright African sun. The wild boars were afterwards 
arranged in order on the ground, and each sportsman sought to recognise 
the animal which he supposed had fallen from the effect of his prowess. 

In the evening of that 8th of May the bivouac of the Ist Regiment 
of Chasseurs was particularly gay; the men, arranged as in small 
tribes, took their seats around the large kettles that gave forth an 
appetite-creating odour, and, as they partook of the savoury slices of 
boar-flesh, related to each other the “moving events” of the day. 
Some openly expressed regret at not having encountered the lion; but 
many others—and these were the majority—inwardly rejoiced at having 
avoided him. Moreover, unless a man possess the nerve of a Jules 
Gerard, it is excusable to feel a certain emotion in the presence of that 
high and mighty personage. 


‘ FLORIZEL AND PERDITA.” 


Ovr Engraving is taken from the well-known picture, by C. Leslie, 
RA., in the collection at the South Kensington Museum, and which, 
under the ti:le of “ Florizel and Perdita,” illustrates one of the most 
charming scenes in “The Winter's Tale,” and is that in act iv., sc. 3, 
where Polixenes and Camillo in disguise listen to the unconscious philo- 
sophising of Perdita on her flowers, The skill and taste in the grouping 
of the five characters in the picture, which is apparent enough on the 
face of it, gains by a reference to the lines spoken by Perdita and 
Polixenes, and Florizel, which run thus :— 
Per. Sir, welcome! 
It is my father’s will, I should take on me 
The hostess-ship o’ the day :—You’re welcome, sir! 
Give me those flowers there, Dorcas.— Reverend sirs, 
For you there's rosemary, and rue ; these keep 
Seeming, and savour, all the winter long : 
Grace, and remembrance, be to you both, 
And welcome to our shearing! 
Pol. Shepherdess 
(A fair one are you), well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 
Per. Sir, the year growing ancient,— 
Not yet on summer's death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter.—the faire-t flowers o’ the season 
Are our carnations and streak’d gillyvors. 
. . . . Here's flowers for you ; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 
The marigo!d, that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping ; these are flowers 
Of middie summer, and, I think, they are given 
To men of middle age. You are very welcome. 
Cam. I should leave grazing, were I of your flock, 
Aud only live by gazing. 
aes 


[Fo Pol. 


[70 CAMILLO, 


er. Out, alas! 

You'd be so lean, that blasts of January 

Would blow you through and through. Now, my fairest friend, 
I would I had some flowers o’ the spring, that might 
Become your time of day; and yours; and yours ; 

. ° ° ° O, Proserpins, 

For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets, dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 

Most incident to maids; bold oxlips, and 

The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 

The flower-de-luce being one. O! these I lack, 

To make you garlands of; and, my sweet friend, 

To strew him o’er and o’er. 

Flo. What ? like a corse? 
"er. No; like a bank, for love to lie and play on ; 

Not like a corse; or if, not to be buried, 

But quick, and in mine arms. Come, take your flowers : 
Methinks I play as I have seen them do 

In Whitsun’ pastorals. Sure, this robe of mine 
Does change my disposition. 


THE New Bankruptcy Act.—tThe following are some of 
the most important changes made in the Act which received the Royal assent 
last week :—Non-traders are to be liable to the bankruptcy laws in respect of 
future debts. The seizure and sale of the goods of a debtor under an execu- 
tion for a debt above £50 will be an act of bankruptcy, and all such sales must 
be by public auction, duly advertised. Percentages are no longer to be taken 
from bankrupts’ estates, and the official assignees and messengers are to be 
greatly reduced in number, and paid by fixed salaries. 
under a bankruptcy, the creditors may remove the proceedings to any County 
Court, or, if they think fit, determine to wind up the estate under a private 
arrangement, and also decide whether the bankrupt shail have any and what 
allowance for support. The official assignee is to collect the debts not 
exceeding £10, and the Court is to order in whose custody the books 
aud papers belonging to the estate shall be deposited. ‘The creditors 
are to determine whether the estate shall be realised by an oflicial 
assignee or assignees chosen by themselves, and in the latter case may 
allow them the assistance of a paid manager. All moneys received 
by the assignees are to be forthwith paid into the Bank of England 


to the account of the Accountantin Bankruptcy, and in country districts | 


where there shall be no branch of the Bank of England, then into such 
other bank as the Court shall direct. The creditors’ assignee must every three 
months submit a statement of his accounts, with vouchers, to the official 


assignee for examination, and after such accounts have been passed the official | 


assignee is to send a printed copy thereof, or a statement showing the nature 
and result of the transactions and accounts of the assignee to every creditor 


who has proved under the bankruptcy. The proof of debts may be made by | 


sending to the assignee through the general post a statement of such debt and 
of the account, if any, between the creditor and the bankrupt, together with a 


declaration signed by the creditor that such a statement is a fall, true, and | 


complete statement of account between them. False declaration is to be a 
misd . All st ts of accounts are to be compared with the books 





and papers of the bankrupt by the assignees. The classification of certificates is | 


abolished, and the bankrupt after the passing of his last examination is to be 
entitled to an order of discharge. Very etringent penal clanses are provided, and 
for a variety of offences the Court may summarily order imprisonment for any 
period not exceeding one year, or may refuse or suspend the order of discharge, or 
attach conditions thereto as tofuture property. For offences made misdemeanours 


under the Act barkrupts may be tried in the court with or without a jury, at | 


the option of the bankrupt, and, on conviction, may be imprisoned for any 


term not exceeding three years, and be liable to any greater punishment | 


attached to the offence by any existing statute. The Court may direct 
the creditors’ assignee, official assignee, or any creditor to act as pro- 
secutor, and the costs of such prosecution will be borne in the same 
manner as the expenses of prosecutions for felonies are now borne ; 


of the Accountant-General's fund. Most important facilities are afforded to 


enable a debtor and his creditor to effect private arrangements under trust or | 


composition deeds. A majority of creditors in number, including three- 


fourths in value. may, on execution of a deed of arrangement, and registering | 


it in the court, bind a minority, and are to have the use of the Court in all 
cases in which they shall require its assistance to decide questions as to disputed 
claims, or any differences that may arise between them. 


ten years was 1123. 
thus shown to be 28°67 per cent above the average. 
gazetted this year 378 took placein the London district, 71 in the Liverpool, 


The bankruptcy rate which has prevailed this year is 


60 in the Manchester, 156 in the Birmingham, 91 in the Leeds, 48 in the | 
These figures | 
show a rate per annum in excess of the average of the previous ten years in | 


Bristol, 27 in the Exeter, and 11 in the Newcastle jurisdictions, 


every district with the exception of Newcastle, In the Liverpool district the 
rate per annum this year has been 121 as compared with 79; Man- 
chester, 103 as compared with. 89; Birmingham, 268 as compared with 


156; Leeds, 156 as compared with 105; Bristol, 82 as compared with 68; | 
Exeter, 48 as compared with 42; Newcastle, 19 as compared with 36; and | 


London, 648 as compared with 548. In the Newcastle district it will be seen 
that this year’s rate is 47°27 per cent below the average; but in the Liverpool 
district there is an excess of 53°16 per cent; in the M , an excess of 
15°73 per cent; in the Birmingham, an excess of 71°79 per cent; in the Leeds, 
an excess of 48°57 per cent ; in the Bristol, an excess of 20°58 per cent; in the 
Exeter, an excess of 14°28 per cent; and in the London, an excess of 18 25 per 
cent. Of course, these figures do not inclnde the numerous private arrange- 
ments carried out for winding up and administering insolvent estates ; but they 
nevertheless afford some indication of the commercial situation of the country. 

The narrow gange between Paddington and Reading was 
opene1 on W« dnesday week by a short train being run from Reading to London 
and back. There is now a mixed gauge between Birmingham and Paddington 
for a distance of 129} miles. The trains can be run without break of gauge 
from Liverpool to the metropolis direct, 
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LITERATURE, 


A Nava. BioGRapwHicaL DICTIONARY. 
F.R.G.S. O'Byrne Brothers. 
This is the first volume of a new and enlarged edition of a work whick 
professes, and with truth, to comprise the services of all living naval 
officers, together with those of the officers of the Royal Marines, 
Eleven years ago the first edition of the work was brought ont. Prior 
to that period England knew but little of her naval sons as a body 
beyond their names and the dates of their last commissions as given in 
the oficial Navy List, or such passing notices of individual performances 
as appeared from time to time in the public press. By the projection 
and completion of his “ Naval Biography” Mr. O’Byrne has given to 
the public an index and something more tothe services of every officer, 
from the Admiral to the Lieutenant, as well as those of Masters, 
Engineers, Mates, Second Masters, Chaplains, Naval Instructors, medi- 
cal officers, Paymasters, and Assistant Paymasters—not alone the 
brilliant dashing deeds of the more fortunate of every rank, but the 


hard-working, continuous, hopeful, but often ill-fequited services of the | 


many who make together the sum of England’s naval greatness, 
Since the first issue of the work, which was at once appreciated 


not only by the Navy, but by the public in general, time has | 


wrought greetchanges in the subjects of the biography. Of the nearly 
5000 officers whose memoirs were given in more or less detail, 700 died 


| during the progress of the work, while 1000 have since passed away. 


This and the events of a European and two China wars rendered 
alterations and additions indispensable, and the result has been the issue 
of the present volume, which extends as fas as the letter D. The same 
labour and the desire for accuracy usually, if not entirely, attained, and 
the effort to give even the least eventful memoirs an agreeable and 


interesting biographical tone, which characterised the original work, | 


are to be traced in the new edition. As a book of reference it has a 


national importance, while there are few private circles in this country | 


for which its records will not have a personal interest. 


WHAT TO OBSERVE; OR, THE TRAVELLERS’ REMEMBRANCER. By 
the late Colonel J. R. Jackson, F.R.S. Third Edition, Revised and 
Edited by H. Norton Suaw, M.D., Acting Secretary to the Royal 
Geographical Society of London. Houlston and Wright. 

The object of this work isto point out to the uninitiated traveller what 

he should observe, and to remind the one who is well informed of many 

things which, but for a remembrancer, might escape him, Locking 
to the great facilities for travelling: which now exist, this is an 
attempt to point out what an immense field of physical and moral 
research lies open to investigation by these who avail themselves of 
these facilities, and to lead to a true knowledge of the earth, and of the 
laws, religions, manners, and customs of mankind. With this view the 
book is separated into divisions, The first division comprehends the 
consideration of a country in itself, and treats in an abstract manner of 
geographical position, general aspect, superficial configuration, moun- 
tains and plains ; on hydrography, as relating to springs, rivulets, tor- 
andsoon, The next division deals with the productions of a country, 
geological, vegetable, and animal ; and thence the treatment passes 
on to iahabitants, and dwells on population, morals, manners, customs, 
physical constitution, language, dress, food, habitations, matters 
religious, educational, legal, military, commercial, scientific, and, in 
short, leaves nothing untouched which enters into the sum of human 
things. Of the remaining portions which the work embraces it is only 
necessary to say that it is equally minute and equally comprehensive, 
but its subject-matter if repeated here would probably fall nearly into 
the shape of an index. We do not knowif we give an accurate idea of 
the nature of the work when we say that it is not a mere treatise on all 
the subjects with which it deals, but, while ii is explanatory and 


rents, rivers, canals, lakes, marshes, seas, &c,; of meteorology, climate, | 


informatory in a general way, it aims especially at being suggestive, | 


and its tendency is to afford.a systematic knowledge which is capable 
of adaptation in detail to the matters to which it relates in the abstract, 
There is a very practical chapter on the “Instruments” which a 
scientific traveller would find useful, if not indispensable, to his 
researches in reference to geography and meteorology. 


On Foop anp Its Diggstion: being an Introduction to Dietetics, 
By WiLurAM Briytoy, M.D., Fellow of the College of Physicians, 
Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Lecturer on Physiology in 
that Institution. Longman. 

A disquisition on the important subject of food and its operation on 

the human frame can never be wholly without interest ; but when it is 

taken up from the most scientific view, and is treated with all the aid 

derived from extensive observation and experience, it becomes of im- 

mediate and household value. ‘he treatise before us is intended to 

describe the process of digestion in its natural connection with the food 
on which it operates, and with the purpose which that food as thus 
elaborated fulfils. In this respect it differs from most of the works on 
diet hitherto published. It gives a more complete account of the several 
organs of digestion, as respects both their structure and fnnction, 

It illustrates the relation of digestion to nutrition by referring the 

details of the demand for food to those of that process of bodily waste 


| by which this demand is dictated. Eadeavouring specially to harmonise 


the study of food with that of digestion, it everywhere keeps the 
natural history of the various alimentary substances in due subordi- 
nation to their practical bearing on life and health. Thus, while chiefly 
discussing the articles of food commonly used in this country, it views 


| these from a rational rather than from an empirical aspect, in order to 
seek out the physiological principles of their use, so far as these are | 


discernible by the light of existing knowledge. In fact, it treats the 
whole subject of digestion asa natural subdivision of the “ Institutes 
of Medicine,” and especially dwells on the physiology of food, as con- 
stituting a basis for the practice of physic,in reference both to the 
prevention and to the cure of disease. The principles thus 
enunciated are very strictly followed in this volume, From the 
initiatory chapter, which dwells on the need of food; the waste, 
physical and vital, which it is intended to supply; the chief 
constituents of wastes, the relation of food and waste to the blood and 
to the tissues of the body, the wricer glides in logical sequence through 
every possible branch of the subject with a minuteness which argues 
knowledge, and with a freedom from meve technicality which marks 
the philosophic as distinguished from the commonplace medical 
practitioner. The treatment of that part of the question which relates 
to food may be said to be quite popular in its tone, while the amount 
of information which it affords, in the easiest and least ostentatious 
manner, will be appreciated by the most uninitiated reader. The 
is well worth every one’s attention ; and, as it 
is truly stated, it is a subject which cannot be overlooked in treating 
of food, as, indeed, food implies cooking ; while, so far from cookery 
being the matter of mere a or even of comfort, which many 
affect to consider it, it would be difficult to point out any subject more 
intimately connected with the national health and wealth than that 
which regulates the absolute and relative value to every citizen of the 


. | first necessaries of life. “ And truly,” says our author, “ of all countries 

BANKRUPTCY STATISTICS—The number of bankruptcies | 
gazetted in England and Wales in the seven months ending the 31st uit. was | 
843, being at the rate of 1445 per annum ; while the average of the preceding | 


of the civilised world, there is none in which a diffusion of the principles of 
cookery is more needed than in ourown. For want of some ideas of this 
kind, the perfection of meat, the profusion of fuel, and even the extra- 
ordinary special skill of some of our cooks enforce on the affluent a 
monotonous diet of far too rich and heavy a quality; while amongst 
the poorer classes, h therto not so much accustomed to flesh meat, the 
ignorancé still prevalent asto the best and cheapest modes of preparing 
it for use recall, if not justify, the old adage which, while devoutly 
acknowledging the gift of food, broadly stigmatises cooks, by a neat 
antithesis, as missionaries from the enemy of mankind.” In our brief 
notice of this work we do not propose any strict analysis of its con- 
tents. Our object is to direct attention to its merits and its value, which 
are, we think, undeniable, 


Os Foon; perne Lectures DeLtveren aT THE SoUTH KENSINGTON 
Museum. By E. Lankesrer, M.D., F.R.S. Hardwicke. 

The Council on Education were prevailed on last year to make the 

Food Collection in the South Kensington Museum available as a 

means of instruction on the all-important question of food; or, 

rather, “ what to eat, drink, and avoid.” To carry out this suggestion 


| the valuable services of Dr. Lankester were secured; and, accord- 
| ingly, he delivered a course of lectures explanatory 


of the col- 
lection, These lectures were well attended, and quite a success; 
but, as only a comparatively few persons had the good fortune 





By Witu1aM R, O'Byrxg, | 
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to listen to the doctor’s eloquent discourses, millions of absentees 
will hail this published volume as no small boon, conveying as it does, 
| in plain and simple language, a large amount of sound and valuable 
| information on subjects of vital interest to all classes of society. We 
| may add the book has been published at a low price, in the hope that 
| it may contribute in some measure to advance the study of those laws 
by which life and health are secured, and without a knowledge of 
| which no man can ever be expected to realise the highest objects of his 
existence, 


| A Dictionary or Dates, ByJossra Haypn. Edited by BENJAMIN 
VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal 
| Institution of Great Britain. Moxon. 
| This is the tenth edition of the late Mr. Haydn’s valuable “ Dictionary 
of Dates,” which, as is well known, relates to all ages and nations, and 
| as a book of universal reference comprehends remarkable occurrences, 
ancient and modern; the foundation, laws, and governments of 
countries; their progress in civilisation, industry, literature, arts, 
science, &c. The present issue has been carefully revised by the editor, 
and has been greatly enlarged, so that the value of a very valuable 
book has been materially enhanced. 


CASSELL'’s ILLUSTRATED FAaMriLy Brpie. Cassell and Co. 
The second volume of this work has been issued. It commences with 
| the Second Book cf Samuel and concludes with the Psalms, It con- 
tains an extraordinary number of well-executed illustrations, while the 
type is clear and of a size‘well calculated for general use. The chrono- 
| logical table which is affixed to the text is deserving of notice. 


| MARVELS Or Ponp Lire; orn, A YEAR'S Microscopic RECREATIONS, 

By Henry I. Stack, Groombridge. 

| The first cheap volume on the microscope appeared in a series of 

excellent books known as “The Lllustrated London Library.” This 

| very useful contribution to our knowledge. on such matters was the 

| harbinger of endless other books and publications on the wonders 
revealed by a truly philosophical instrument which only a very few 
years ago was regarded as a costly tore We have had lately a large 
number of imitations of the above, all professing to teach us—or, at 
all events, if they do not teach, tell us--something of microscopic life, 
There are “ Half-hours with the Microscope,” “ Days with the Micro- 
scope,” “Evenings with the Microscope,’ cum multis aliis, too 
numerous to mention ; and we have at present to notice “‘ Months for 
the Microscope,” or, rather, a year's microscopic recreations among 
the polyps, infusoria, rotifers, water bears, and polyzoa, It must not 
be expected that our author has on the present occasion exhausted the 
** Marvels of Pond Life;” but he simply undertakes to add a mite to 
what we already know, and at the same time show how best to employ 
the leisure hour most profitably and charmingly, and in so doing has 
produced a readable little book on microscopic life, 


Screntiric D1aLogves, Intended for the Instruction and Entertain- 
ment of Young People. By the Rev. J.Joyog, A New Edition, by 
Professor Perrer. Longmans. 

This new and enlarged edition of a well-known schoolbook, “ Joyce's 

Scientific Dialogues,” has been prepared by Mr. Pepper, a gentleman 

whose long connection with the Polytechnic Institution, both as 

manager and lecturer, ensures peculiar fitness for a work of the kind. 

The additions are numerous and important, so much so that what we 

remember in our school days as a small catechism has now grown into 

a portly volume, and one furnishing a compendiam ef the scientific 

knowledge of the present wonderful era of new discoveries, 


On Osscure DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND DISORDERS OF THE 
Minp. By Fornes WINSLOW, M.D., D.O.L., &c, Second Edition, 
J. W. Davies, 

A short time only has elapsed since we noticed the first edition of Dr. 

Winslow's book. We then stated our belief that it would command a 

large sale. We are, therefore, not so much surprised as the author, 

who tells us in his preface that the demand for a second edition “ has 
come about much earlier than he anticipated.” He shows us, however, 
that he has not been idle; for, on looking through his pages, we find 
many valuable additions as well as corrections, As an instance, to the 
last chapter he has added some valuable practical matter on the prin- 
ciples of treatment and prophylaxis of the various disorders treated of ; 
and we are favoured with the greater part of Dr. Winslow's excellent 

Lettsomian Lectures, heretofore published as a separate treatise. We 

can only repeat our former commendation of this by far the best and 

most comprehensive book which has been published of late years “On 

Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Disorders of the Mind.” 

or EXPERIMENTAL AND NaTuRAL Patnosopuy. By 

Jabez Hoa, F.L.S., M.R.C.S. Henry G. Bohn, 
The sale of an edition of ten thousand copies of this treatise has ren- 
dered necessary the issue of a second edition. This fact speaks for 
itself, and betokens a kind of appreciation which must be satisfactory 
to the author. To those who have not yet become acquainted with the 
contents of this volume it may be stated that it is a familiar and easy 
introduction to the study of the physical sciences, embracing animal 
mechanics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, acoustics, optics, 
caloric, electricity, voltaism, and magnetism ; and it is illustrated with 
nearly four hundred woodcuts. It need hardly be said that the whole 
| of the text has been carefully revised, and much new matter has been 
incorporated, with the view of bringing the present edition down to the 
knowledge and discoveries of the day. The form and size of the book 

— been changed, and it is now uniform with “ Bohn’s Scientific 

ibrary.” 


ELEMENTS 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS,—The annual report of the Inspector 
of Reformatories, Mr. Sydney Tarner, states the number of inmates under 
detention in these establishments in Great Britain—3222 at the end of 1859— 
was 3712 at the end of 1860. The increase may seem surprising in the face of 


a diminution of juvenile criminals committed to prison—a amounting 
in England to 10 per cent last year ; while in the last five years the commit- 
ments have been reduced from 13,981 to 8029. At the same time, besides that 
the chances of escape have greatly | i, the t under the Criminal 
Justice Act are short, and regular offenders are soon at large n. There 
is, too, owing to the cessation of transportation, a steady increase in the 
number of liberated criminals, many of them the trainers of young thieves ; 
and, considering how deeply the interests of society are concerned 

it as difficult and dang as possible to follow crime as a trade or calling, 
Mr. Turner heartily trusts that an effort will be made to adopt the principles 
of the Irish system, and make the ticket-of-leave a more effective security 
for good conduct, or the reapprehension and continued detention of those who 
return to crime; the difficulties would probably not be so great in as 
in theory. He also pleads for a better regulation of common ng-houses 
as well as marine-store shops, both of them frequently the means of making 
the depredations of the young thief possible and profitable. But the truth is, 
that the reformatories become so full through the system being adopted of 
sending to them mere children, and on the first conviction, when ti are 
fitter for industrial schools; and it is hoped that under the new Act of this 
Session these will be established in larger numbers, for, with good management 
anda sufficient number of half-criminal children committed te them, the 
allowance from the Treasury will probably be enough to support them.. With 
regard to results, we learn that above 1000 boys were discha‘ from reforma- 
tories in England up to the end of 1859, and more than 

doing weil, and not 120 have been again convicted of crime. 

girls who are reformed in this way is always less, but 40 out of the 108 are 
doing well, and only 13 have been again con . The into crime 
are most numerous among those who, on discharge, return to their 
friends, which generally is a return to the influences which led to their 
depraved condition; but this may be avoided by placing them out on 
ticket-of-leave for the last or more, accustoming them to self-government 
in partial liberty, and motion | the restoration to freedom gradual. this and 
every respect the work of reforming is better accom in a small than in 
a large centralised establishment. The inmates of reformatories are very 
different from what they were three or four years ago. It is true 
London, where the reformatory process has been least applied, there 

fair supply of lads who have been several times convicted, and with whom 








4 rarely 
and in the metropolis they wonld soon disappear before such continuous and 
consistent action on the part magistrates and the police as have becn 
brought to bear in Liverpool and Leeds and Manchester.” 

In Manchester, on Wednesday week, as a lurry was leaving 
the yard of Messrs, Worthington, contractors, Rusholme-road, it came in con- 
tact with the wall on one side of the gate. The wall was bevngine down, and 
three children who were looking on were buried beneath the d¢ébris. Two of 
them were killed, and the third lies at the infirmary in a critical state. 
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ARE OUR MEAT MARKETS UNDER PROPER 
INSPECTION ? 


Ir is to be hoped that we shall not be charged with a morbid appetite 
because we again bring the question of diseased meat within the range 
of public attention. It was stated in a recent paper that our present 
staff of inspectors was utterly insufficient to preserve the people of 
London from the effects of bad meat. An endeavour was made to 
support this assertion by evidence, and, it was thought, successfully. It 
may, however, be well to bring additional testimony to bear upon the 
assumed position, and to induce a general feeling in favour of improved 
and more careful supervision of our markets, 
Dr. Letheby, whose name stands high in 
sequence of the valuable services which he rendered in pro- 
moting sani reform, expressly stated in a late report concerning 
the public -health that the great mortality of London was referable 
specially to three causes—bad dwellings, diseased meat, and adulter- 
ated food. Though personal Ghoargation has uite prepared us to make 
the same statement, conviction must Seon bs strengthened by such 
confirmation, and we feel glad to such an authority for callin 
public attention to this evil. We must beg our readers to bear in mini 
that it forms a portion of Dr. Letheby’s duty to report e week upon 
the amount of meat the inspectors have seized as unfit Hey Merton food. 
We may suppose that these officers are therefore under his direction, 
and that he knows all about their operations. This being oe 
the assertion he makes respecting the detrimental influence of di 
meat amongst the metropolitan population, and i 
branches of it, possesses special weight. It 


wblic opinion in con- 


P 
affection for which the remedy had been svfficient, and if he did not 
dismiss it with silence he would at any rate dismiss it with a few words 
of congratulation. 

No blame attaches to any one official in this matter. We charge no 
one with neglect of duty. Those inspectors who are appointed doubt- 
less do their utmost, but there are not enough.of them, as we have 
already shown, to cope with the immense amount of work expected 
of them, Three men are selected to do that for which twenty would 
barely suffice, The consequence is that the public suffers—suffers 
either by reason of its parsimony or ignorance. We are of opinion 
that parsimony has nothing to do with the matter, but that an 
ignorance of such facts as have already been, or remain to be, brought 
forward has, The weekly reports of the Commissioners of Sewers, in 
fact, tends rather to allay than to arouse apprehension. Seeing that 
three or four thousands of pounds of meat are seized every week, 
people are led to think there can be no further danger. 

The inhabitants of the metropolis had better be a little on their 
guard. They are, as we happen to know, the subjects of a great many 
practical jokes. Practical jokes are generally in vogue with those who 
possess more impudence than wit, and terminate frequently, as in this 
case, in most disastrous results; and, although the practical jokers are 
our friends the farmers, we cannot in justice modify our view of them 
or their practices, They have long been in the habit of sending to 
their London cousins savory presents. Not an old cow dies of some 
inflammatory attack than, should its condition be fair, it is dressed 
quickly, and sent up by a night-trath. A flock of sheep are overtaken 
by a flood, or worried-to death by dogs, to be dressed for the London 
market. The old bull, worn cut in long service, showing its diseased 
state by ulcerations here and there, is killed at last for White- 
chapel, Birmingham, or Liverpool; and, while the butcher displays 
his choicest skill in making ‘‘the worse a) the better,” opportunity 
is afforded for that pleasantry which is usvally characteristic of the 
occasion; and peals of laughter wait upon fanny remarks concerning 
the choice joints that will be “cured” for maritime service. No matter 
what the animal dies of—no matter how bad the flesh looks—if the 
butcher does but express an opinion that it will be smuggled through 
without attracting the notice of the inspectors, up it comes on the 
chances of lightening a loss, or of making a brokt where no loss is 
apprehended, The farmer enjoys his own meals as usual, and ex 
no unpleasant dreams, Habit has rendered him unthoughtful. Would 
that he could be brought into contact with the suffering thus caused, 
either by his ignorance or heartlessness! How many forms emaciated 
by fever ; how many torn by inward pangs; how many lives rendered 
miserable by cutaneous disorders ; how many premature deaths would 
he find due to his ghastly joking? We would o: suppose that 
this iniquitous system of imposition is favow only by the ve 
worst members of the farming fraternity; but facts are against suc 
an assumption, 

Owing to the wet summer of the last year a disease termed the rot 
has = ayed itself amongst the sheep. The flocks of the south have 
suff terribly from its ravages. Its victims are numbered by 
thousands, Great has been the dismay of the farmers, and the Royal 
Agricultural Society employed its veterinary to examine the 
diagnosis of the disease and report thereon, w he did. His report 
was read and published a few weeks since, and our eyes are a 
deal opened by that paper and the discussion which ensued. The 
of the disease is somewhat obscure, it seems, but the effects are 
enough. “It is termed rot,” says the Professor, “ from the circum- 
stance that we find in the progress of the affection that the system of 
the animal arrives at a condition which is unfavourable to the con- 
tinuance of the integrity of its o: 
mass, and hence there can be no 


comes to 
lambing time they are put u 


: fey 


tissues, 

the taste of this infected mutton with that of 
sound flesh will have no difficulty in believing that the increased t 
of the animal is not a little due to the presence of this serous fluid. Up 
to this point there seems to be no very alarming evidence of disease, 
But when this point is passed and wasting is established the progress 
downwards is quick, owing, as the Professor states, to a union of 
“jaundice and dropsy.” Were he i , he intimates that 
he should lay hands upon animals in this state, But we ask why 
wait so long? If the sheep are unfit for food this week, curing 
which declension has set in so visibly, they were surely unfit last 
week and the week before, This is not a malignant 


condition for food. Let them go a 


beyond it, and no one 
would have the hardihood to exhi 


t them in the market, 


fair meat for 

far from satisfied 

curative treatment with 

seems to do it because it is 
belief he has in it, As soon as 
exclaiming, “ But this is not 


him, 
can get away from i he does, boldly 
is aod we have to consider ; 
to become advocates curing the rot in sheep, but for 


of 


with the subtle poison within them, Now, it may be very natural for 
farmers to adopt the course they do: we will suppose in charity that 


endeavoured 
the markets of London were equal to nothing 





duty to themselves assumes in their eyes more imposing dimensions 
than responsibility to#he community. Thecommunity, by this view of 
the case, is left to protect itself, and it is the writer’s object to arouse this 
dormant instinct of es by bringing to public notice instances 
of diseased animals diseased meat being bought and sold for human 
mt ame ptr 0 tr mane ee pln ob 
to prove three inspectors i to ——— 

a tithe of their 


work, and now we would increase this labour by extending what they 
dem their legitimate sphere of operation; so that, if former remarks 
were conclusive, the necessity for additional inspection is more 
evident than ever. - 








- THE EMPEROR'S FETE AT PARIS, 


RARELY have the rejoicings during the National Festival of France 
been attended in Paris with a more decided success than on the 
15th of August last past. Notwithstanding the public announce- 
ment of the absence of Napoleon from the capital, which his Majesty 
had quitted on the 14th inst. to visit the camp at Chialons, Paris, the 
night before the féte, was literally in a state of siege. Scarcely a 
lodging was to be had ; the hotels were all full; each in-coming cheap 
excursion-train on the different lines brought in fresh regiments of 

try in holiday attire from long and short distances; and 80 
favourable was the weather to out-door existence that thousands 
encamped for the night in the courtyards of the various railway- 
stations. We have not yet seen the official return of the amount of 
strangers ac foreigners present in Paris for this tenth féte of the 
second Empire; but we venture to say that, owing to the rema:kably 
low rates of travelling, and the y-increasing attractions of the 
Urbs Renovata, a larger number of visitors at one time—amongst whom 
were shoals from the British Islands—has never been instan 

After a night of anxious expectation and of doubtful repose pour les 
étrangers, the dawn of the hottest day of this last hot fortnight broke 
forth with all the ardour of a burning August sun, and at six 
o'clock the booming of the cannon at the Invalides announced 
the commencement of the programme of the day’s rejoicings; and 
from this time on, far on into the morning of the following day, 
the crowds of holiday folk did not cease to circulate, forming 
of themselves an olen source of amusement and interest in 
their varied costumes, At one o'clock there was a grand mass and 
Te Deum sung at Notre Dame, as indeed in all the churches of France, 
by “special command,” and in presence of the authorities ; after which 
the gratuitous representations at the theatres commenced. It was 
curious to see the crowds stationed about the approaches to all the 
theatres, awaiting the hour for the opening. Unfortunately the 
establishments were too small to receive all the applicants for a spectacle 

tis, But there was no disorder, and each one, as is customary in 
aris, awaited his turn with calmness, and, if unsuccessful, hastened 
elsewhere in quest of amusement, 

The scene on the Esplanade des Invalides was more than usually 
lively. We give an fitustration (from a drawing by M. Lix) 
of this portion of the féte, in which is shown one of the two 
theatres specially erected for the display of military pantomimes. 
Che triumphs of the French arms in China and in Syria were 
highly appreciated by the assembled thousands, nothing awed 
by the broiling oe produced by a sun that darted his 
scorching rays most ardently on this open spot. The refreshment 
dealers did a good trade ; fruit and water were in ae demand ; but, 
alas! their refreshing qualities were sacrificed to the 110 deg. Fahren- 
heit prevailing all around; the peaches and the plums were done to a 
‘nicety—for a pie just out of a baker's oven; and as for the lemonade 
and coco (this latter a famous Parisian nectar composed of a simple 
decoction of stick-liquorice), they were at a formidable degree of 
tepidity. Still, in presence of the heat and the dust, and the excite- 
ment of drums, and guns, and exhibitions, and greasy poles, these 
harmless drinks were better than nothing, and an excellent business 
was driven by the bulating marchands de coco, one of whom, 
with his high tin column of liquorice-water on his back, and the other 
appurtenances of his calling, sundry drinking-cups, and a tinkling 
bell in front of him, is shown on the left-hand side of our Engraving. 

In the afternoon there were boat-races and jousts on the Seine, a 
grand concert in the Palace of Indu-try, and a variety of amusements 
that occupied the sultry hours till the evening dioner-time. Where all 
the people actually dined on such a day remains yet to be explained ; 
but, as there were no open complainta, it is to be presumed that every 
one had satisfied his appetite for the nonce, But it was as twilight 
approached that the immense streams of population poured forth, 
directing their course towards the neighbourhood of the Champ de Mars, 
where the grand display of fireworks took place at nine o'clock, and 
was witnessed by at 500,000 persons, who afterwards separated in 
all directions to visit aay emo, — band f “8 = 
description, more especiall Champs Elysees, round the Tnump! 
Arch, and in the po were fet park of Monceaux, the last-illuminated 
with the exquisite taste usually characteristic of Parisian decorations, 
Our second Tilustration (also by M. Lix) will give a slight idea of the 
effect uced by the illumination in the Champs Elysées, from the 

Point looking up towards the Triumphal Arch, from the left- 
hand side of which strikes out the new Boulevard de Malesherbes, 
opened with much ceremony by the Emperor just previously to his 
departure for the camp. . 

All the proceedings of the day passed off most harmoniously. 
Sobriety, good feeling, and gaiety were the qualities invariably dis- 
played by the teeming thousands, who went about their pleasurable 
occupations with as much politeness and order as though they were 
taking a part in some ceremonial cortege, instead of being, as they 
were, the well-dressed and well-behaved masses of a population in 
which all classes were represented. We cannot but applaud such 
conduct and such innocent rejoicings, to the pleasure of which the 
total absence of drunkenness and ill-behaviour contributed not a little 
Verb, sap, sat, 








THE INLAND REVENUE, 


The fifth report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners was issued on Tuesday. 
We give some of the most important information it contains in a condensed 


form :— 

Excise DvTIES.—.The net receipts in the years ended March $1, 1860 and 
1861 respectively, were £20,227,988, and £19, 534,442, showing a net of 
£693,546, On the articles of spirits and malt the decrease was £993,490. The 
diffe was an i upon other articles, chiefly hops and game certificates 
and licenses. With respect to the new class of licenses, the number of refresh- 
ment-house licenses granted in London at 10s. 6d. was 31; at £1 Is., 1632. In 
the country, at 10s, 6d., 1860; at £1 1s., 2275; total, 5798; duty, £3366. The 
number of wine licenses for consumption on the was ; the number 

the premises, ; 


duty, £2639, 

the years ended March 31, 1800 and 1861 
Teapecti , was £8,032,538 and £8,360,789, showing a net increase 28,251. 
The oe Ye the new duties cannot in all cases be ascertained with precision, 
Ca, Cobenenanes O° ee eeeee aes conan: ee ee eee but the com- 
missioners believe that the following account may be taken as very nearly cor- 
; orders, extracts from registers of births, 

deaths, and marriages, contract y 
£50,000 ; agreements, bonds, leases, powersof attorney, &c., and on transfer of 
shares in mines under the cost-book system, £30,000; probates of wills, 
and inventory duty, £30,000; bills of exchange, drafts or 

£50,000—total, £172,000, 

ended March 31, 
decrease 





LAND AND ASSESSED TAXES.—The net receipt in the 
1860 and 1861, is respectively £3,236,648 and £3,144,441, 
of £92,243. The decrease appears in every item ex 
powder, and game duty. The taxes on the land, inhabi' 
of Inxury, seem to be 5 

PROPBRTY AND INCOME TAX.—Net receipt in the years ended March 31, 


schedule ©, £1,027,660; schedule D, £2,974,973; echedule B, 
Year endei March 31, 1861—Schedule A, 


LORD PALMERSTON AS LORD WARDEN OF THE CINQUE 
PORTS. 

The Prime Minister, in his capacity of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
has issued his mandate to the Bailiffs of those ports to summon a Court Baron 
on the 28th instant, at Dover, for purposes connected with the Wardenship. 
The language of the document, which well exemplifies the old feudal style, is 
as follows :— 


“Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston, Constable of the Castle of 
Dover, Lord Warden, Chancellor, and Admiral of the Cinque Ports, two 
ancient towns and their members, and one of her Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council. 

“To all and singular the Mayors and Bailiffs of the Cinque Ports, two 
ancient towns and members of the said Cinque Ports and towns, and to every 
of them greeting. 

“For certain good reasons and considerations me thereunto especially 
moving, I have thought it n to notify unto-you by these presents that 
I purpose and am resolved, by God's grace, to be at Bredenstowe-hill, within 
the liberty of the town and port of Dover, one of the Cinque Ports, upon the 
28th day of Amgust inst., by twelve o’clock at noon, then and there to hold a 
grand court of Shepway, according to the ancient usage and custom of the 
said Cinque Ports, and there to take upon myself the duties of the said office. 
Thereupon, by virtue and authority of my said office, these are in her Majesty's 
name straitly to charge and command you and every of you to give good 
summons and lawful warning with six, five, or four of the best and most 
discreet of your combarons of every of the said port towns and members 
corporate personally to be and appear before me at the place and 
time aforesaid; and that also you the said mayors and bailiffs or 
your respective deputies, be likewise then and there personally present, to 
do as to you hath been accust d and belongeth. And that you do then and 
there certify to me under your hands and seals of incorporation what you shall 





have done in the accompiishment of the premises, certifying me also then and 
there the names of all those persons whom you shall so have summoned and 
warned as aforesaid, and then and there returning back unto me then and there 
this mandate, whereof you may not fail. 

“ Dated at Downing-street, under the seal of my office, the thirteenth day 
of August, in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of our Sovereign lady 
Victoria, by the grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Queen, anno Domini, 1861. “ PALMERSTON,” 


HOLYROOD PALACE, 


Nineteen years have elapsed since the first visit of Queen Victoria to Scot- 
land ; now we look upon the autumnal residence of the Court in our Highlands 
as matter of course. But it is to be borne in mind that, just as it is a “far 
cry to Lochawe,” so, even with all modern facilities of railways, it is a long 
run from Osborne to Balmoral. A resting-place by the way is absolutely 
essential ; and Edinburgh, by position, by its claims as capital of one of the 
“ Kingdoms Three,” and, above all, by its amenities as a place of residence, 
has always, since the visits of Royalty to Scotland became matter of custom, 
been chosen as the place of temporary repose en route. For some years her 
Majesty was content—nay was, so to speak, compelled—to find her way to the 
Highlands vid Dundee, Aberdeen, and Glasgow; one grand reason of such 
change of route being that Edinburgh had really no place of Royal abode 
capable of affording decent accommodation even for a single night to the 
Royal party. Till within a dozen years our only habitable ancient Royal 
palace—Baimoral being of course our only modern one—did not offer the 
comforts or conveniences of a fourth-rate inn; and her Majesty by her 
unostentatious acceptance, at Perth and elsewhere, of ordinary hotel accom- 
modations, knows what it is to experience the “ warmest welcome of an 
ion.” How that Inxurious First Gentleman of Europe, George IV., 
managed to exist during even the few hours he was compelled to 
accept the accommodations of Holyrood, Heaven knows; how Charles X. and 
his suite subsequently vegetated there for montiis is a still deeper mystery ; for 
the place was, till recent improvements, one of the most melancholy, desolate, 
ghost-and-draught-haunted of unruined buildings. Since the days when 
Qtieen Mary and her ladies were content to huddle together at supper in a 
closet ten feet hy six, there seemed to have been no improvement on the archi- 
tectural arrangements towards securing comfort for theinmates. A continued 
and consecutive series of large lofty State apartments, all leading one into the 
other, without lobbies, with scanty means of heating it, and with none of the 
most yong! conveniences of modern civilised life, was the Holyrood of twenty 
years ago. he hand scale of theapartments, lofty and well proportioned, 
the good old oak panelling, the Leautifully-executed plaster ceilings, and the 
palatial look of the whole pile externally, were its sole redeeming features. 
Even externally there was much to object to, not in the building itself, per- 
ners but in its immediate surroundings. A sanctuary for debtors, a village 
of low lodging-houses, market gardens, and small taverns, were sen cheek-by- 
jowl with the building associated with the most interesting points in Scottish 
history. Everything about it was crowded, airless, undignified. Now wehave 
had all there abominations swept away ; we have an open park or garden all 
round the building ; we have an ample square, and an excellent road in front 
of it; and within we have had such a series of improvements as have tended 
year by year to bring old Holyrood more and more into more decently habit- 
able condition. Yet much remains todo. An old dramatist says that 


Gently takes the gentleman what oft the clown would scorn, 


and it would astonish many “comfortable folks” to know how scantily the 
Royal house of England has hitherto been accommodated in the ancient 
Scottish Palace of Holyrood. But things are being got into better condition ; 
and it must gratify all good subjects who have any interest in the well-being 
and comfort of our Royal Lady and her family that Holyrood, her only 
resting-place in her journeys northward, is being gradually brought into such 
order that Royalty may possibly find jt convenient and commodious enough 
to induce a prolongation of the hitherto very brief halt in the capital. Every 
something has been done, under the judicions superintendence of Mr. 
atheson and the Board of her Majesty's Works here, to make the palace 
more fit for occupation ; and the works executed this year, though not per- 
haps so immediately striking, are of sufficient interest and importance to 
warrant specific notice. They are connected both with the external and the 
internal arrangements. 
A considerable body of workmen have been engaged for some time at the 
new works. The alterations and improvements within the palace have for 
their object the adaptation of the apartments lately ceded to her Majesty by 
the Duke of Argyll and the Marquis of Breadalbane, by connecting them with 
the range of Royal apartments on the south and east sides. The state apart- 
ments lay en suite without corridors of communication between them ; and 
on the principal floor they will remain as formerly—their original arrange- 
ment being considered the most appropriate in a residence of Royalty. But 
the requirements of modern ideas of convenience and comfort have led to the 
introduction of central corridors, from which the other apartments will be 
entered separately. These alterations, with a slight exception, do not in the 
least degree affect the ancient ornamental ceilings or the carved oak finishings, 
nor do they interfere with the external appearance of the palace, except as 
regards the great improvement of substituting plate-glass windows for the 
— large barred and small panes which darken the apartments and detract 
rom the palatial dignity ef the edifice. Another improvement, of an ornate and 
suitable description, has been effected—namely, the laying down of Minton 
tiles in the Royal staircase, giving it an aspect and character more worthy of 
a Royal approach. The whole alterations cannot fail to tend to the comfort of 
her Majesty and suite; and may probably lead to a prolonged residence at 
Holyrood, which, however much desired at all times, could not have beep 
under former circumstances. 





new works, however, properly speaking, are opposite the chief gateway 
of the palace. The old brewery and red tiled tenements which formerly con- 
stituted a decided eyesore, and occupied a very prominent position in front of 
the quadrangle, were recently purchased by Government, and on their site 
are a series of structures far advanced towards completion, for the mili 
guard—which is now offensively within the palace —and, in addition and con- 
nection with it, a building for the accommodation of the Royal stud, containing 
stalls for about twenty horses, with coachhouses, &c. ‘owards the palace 
q the elevation is baronial in character, having a broad centre gate- 
a flanked vi massive towers—the whole harmonising well with the older 
architecture of the palace and fountain. ‘THese new struetures have given a 
pleasing and extended, if not more Royal, aspect to the locality. Indeed, it 
may now be said that, with the extensive grounds of the Palac? and Salisbury 
Craigs towards the south, and the New Town towards the north, Holyrood 
possesses something approaching to regal nitude and dignity. It is with 
regret, however, that we observe adjoining, in fact on a line with the new 
wilitary guard edifice, a very unsightly tenement. This building is not 
only out of all proportion and keeping with the adjoining edifices, but, by its 
extent, actually intercepts the view of the park from the ace and the 
quadrangle, Surely, where so much has been done and is doing to beautify 
and improve the Royal residence, such a blemish will not be allowed to 
remain.—Scofsman. 


GUANO DISCOVERIES.—By accounts recently received from 
Sydney it appears that the guano discovered some time since on Flat Island, 
in Port Phillip Bay, is now in much use, the difference of price between this 
Soy: and that imported from the Chincha and other islands on the coast of 

*eru being very considerable, the former being but five guineas per ton, while 
the latter commands from £15 to £16. Experienced navigators aver that large 





B, ; schedule C, See hedule D, 

BE, £745,855—net receipt, £10,957,060. Net increase— 

A,£567,961 ; schedule B, £58,275; ule C, £138,678 ; schedule D, 
£425,282; schedule E, £100,723—total increase, £1,290,919, On the whole the 
collection was effected with oe oe ee 
The following figures 

state H in metropolitan 
districts for the year 1860-1, £1,768,666 ; amount of three quarters due Dec. 20, 
£1,326,500 ; amount _ up to March 31, £833,175 ; deficiency, £493,325. In 
Scotland the the direct taxes is made with a uality and 
dispatch which are astonishing to those familiar only with the Eng system. 


The name of Oscar Becker, who made the attempt on the life 
of the King of Prussia, has been struck off the rolls of the University of 
Leipsic, where he was a law student, 





| tude. 


deposits of that article are to be found upon the many uninhabited spots on 
the South Sea Islands. Samples from some places in the South Pacific brought 
American vessels have been analysed with even more favourable results 
than those of the Flat Island. In one analysis of the latter the highest per- 
centage of the fertilising substance, phosphate, was 43°03, whilst the former 
shows a much superior percentage, and is as follows :—Phosphate end car- 
bonate of lime, 65 ; jisture, 28 ; organic matter, 5; saline matter, 2.100, 
It is devoid of emell, in consequence of its defici of ammonia. Flat Island 
uano, on its firet introduction into Victoria, met with much prejudice; but 
ts extensive use now has removed this erroneous impression. Government, 
as well as the Board of Agriculture, have been furnished with various 
analyses, which all as to the efficacy of Flat Island guano. The cargo 
of guano the analysis of which is given above was brought from M‘Keon's 
Ialand, one of the Phoenix group, in 4 deg. south latitude, 176 deg. west longi- 
Other cargoes have been brought from Baker's Island, 13 miles north 
of the equator, 23 dog. south latitude, 176 deg. west longitude, 
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THE BRITISH ARCH .SOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AT EXETER.—ROUGEMONT CASTLE : 








INTERIOR OF GATEWAY, SEEN FROM CASTLE YARD, 


THE BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
EXETER. 


In our Number of the 10th inst. we gave some Illustrations in connec- 
tion with the visit of the Archwological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland to Peterborough ; and we now perform the same friendly act 
for its kindred society, the British Archwological Association, which 
has this week held its meetings at Exeter. We must defer the pub- 
lication of the details of this interesting réunion to our next publica- 
tion: the programme has appeared in this Journal, Meanwhile we 
ive some Engravings of objects of interest in the city and neighbour- 
— ng connection with the visit, and annexed are some descriptive 
etail 


AT 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Rougemont Castle.—Exeter, the chief town of Devon, was the British 
Caer Isc, “‘ The City of the River Exe,” and the Iscan-Ceaster of the 
Saxons. The city was formerly 
surrounded by walls and strongly 
fortified, Leland, in speaking of 
it, says, “ The toune isa good mile, 
and more in —— and is right 
strongly waullid and maintained. 

Ther be diverse fare towers in the 
toune waul bytwixt the south and 
west gate. ere be four gates in 
the toune, by names of Est. hes 
North, and South. The Est an 
the West Gates be now the fairest, 
and of one fascion of building: 
“the South Gate hath been the 
strongest.” Situated on a high 
eminence, on the north side of the 
town, are the ruins of the castle 
called Rougemont. When this 
castle was first erected is unknown ; 
but it was either rebuilt or much 
— by William the Conqueror, 
who bestowed it on Baldwin de 
Briono, husband of Albrina, his 
niece, in the ion of whose 
a wy remained till the 14th 
oO e reign of Henry III, 
vo then took it into his own 
hands, Before the walls of Rouge- 
mont, as will be remembered, 
Richard IIL. forecast his impend- 
ing death. It was completely dis- 
mantiled during the Civil War, and 
has never since been rebuilt, In 
the area of the castle yard a ses- 
sion-house has a. been erected, 
which is a neat-looking building, 
faced with Portland stone, and 
contains, in addition to two good- 
sized courts, a grand-jury room, 
magistrates’ room, &c. In front 
is a fine open space, where county, 
election, and other meetings are 
held, To the north of the castle is 
a delightful walk, shaded by fine 
old elm-trees, called Northernay. 
Exeter Cathedral.—We gather 
from Mackenzie Walcott’s ‘‘Oathe- 
drals of the United Kingdom,” a 
work to which we have already been 
ly indebted, some historical 
and descriptive particulars of this 
building, of which we give a View 
at page 202. At the first page 
of the Number is an Engraving of 
the west screen -— 

“The cathedral takes a high 
rank ye those of the second 
class, but the unusual position of 
the towers and want of height 
render the exterior ineffective. The 
church is composed of a nave and 
choir, with aisles, Lady chapel, and 
a transept formed out of the 
towers, as at Ottery St. Mary, 
Narbonne and ChAlons-sur-Marne 
in France. Blois has no transept ; 
Angouléme has towers at the 
ends of the transepts. It is be- 
lieved that these towers were at 
the west end of the old cathedral, 
of which St. Andrew's and St, 
James's Chapels were the transepts, 
The roof is crowned with a fleur- 
de-lys ridge ornament of lead, the 
only example of that decoration 
which remains on an i 
cathedral 


. BED 


“Bishop William Warelwast, 1107-36, began to build a cathedral 
1112, of which the transept towers alone remain ; it was not completed 

| till the episcopate of Henry Marshall, 1194-1206. The present cathedral 
was commenced by Peter Quivil in 1288, The first four eastern arches 
of the choir were completed in 1310 by Bishop Stapleton. John 
Grandison, Bishop 1327-70, completed the choir, vaulted the nave, 
built by Bishop Bytton, 1293-1307, and, it is said, built the west front 
in 1360, and organ-screen, Bishop Bruere, 1224-44, built the Lady 
Chapel, completed by > Quivil, 1281-91 ; Walter Bronescombe, 
Bishop 1257-80, the Chapels of St. M Magdalene and Gabriel. 
Thomas Brentingham, Bishop 1370-95, made some minor additions to 
the west front, and added the cloisters and east window of the choir in 
1392, Edmund Lacy, Bishop 1420-58, built, and Bishop Booth in 
1478 completed, the upper part of the chapter-house, the lower portion 
being of the date of Henry III. John Booth, Bishop 1465-78, 
erected the episcopal throne. Bishop Stapleton erected the sedilia, 
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The reredos is by John Kendall, 1818, The pulpit dates from 1560. 
The havoc made by the rebels is only too apparent in the injured 
effigies. The stone font, a copy of that at Beverley Minster, by Rowe, 
was ont up in 1842, The ancient wooden lectern is now in St. Thomas's 
Church, 

“The stone of which the church, for the most part, was built came 
from Bere, near Colyton, that for the vaulting near Silverton. The 
pavement of the choir is Caen stone. The disuse of encaustic tiles on 
floors after the period of the Reformation was caused by the intro- 
duction of marble by John of Padua, and other Italian artists 
employed in England, The old painted glass was bought at Rouen, 
in Normandy, 1303, 1317-23. The west window bears date 1766, 
and is by Peckett, The west front, restored by Kendall in 1817, 
is composed of three stories. The first is an elaborate screen, with a 
central doorway, and covered with canopied imagery work. In the 
second is the great west window of the nave, 32 ft. by 27 ft. (glazed by 
Peckett, 1766), of nine lights, tre- 
foiled, with a superb rose of twelve 

uatrefoiled lights, and an inner 

oliated marigold of ten lights 
foliated. The —_— story is 
formed by the gable, One ve 
striking feature of the cathedral is 
the rich decorated tracery of the 
windows, set between bold flying 
buttresses. The buttresses of the 
nave and aisle have the ‘ Devon- 
shire pinnacle’ rising out of small 
battlements. Within, the splendid 
stone vaulting of nave and choir is 
the most beautiful in the kingdom, 
and the whole building is remark- 
able for grace and minute finish. 
The uniformity of the choir and 
nave renders it very imposing. The 
chapels and screens are numerous, 
and contain details of the utmost 
delicacy and beauty. 

“On the south-west angle is St, 
Edmund's Chapel, now the Con- 
sistory Court; and into the five 
bays of the nave the north porch 
forms an entrance. Above it is an 
elaborate minstrels’ gallery, with 
twelve quatrefoiled niches, with 
imagery of angels sounding in- 
struments of music, It is of the 
reign of Edward III, The cithern, 
bagpipe, harp, organ, pipe, tam- 
borine, trumpet, and shawm 
appear. On the east side of the 
north transept is St. Paul's, and to 
the east of the south transept St. 
John the Baptist’s Chapel. Beyond, 
the Chapel of St. Andrew on the 
north, and the Chapel of St. James 
on the south, form a sort of eastern 
transept. e aisles of the choir 
terminate in the Chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalene, with an adjoining 
Chapel of St. George, on the north, 
and in the Chapel of St. Gabriel, 
with an adjoining Chapel of St. 
Saviour, on the south. The trifo- 
rium throughout the church is light, 
consisting of arcades of four trifo- 
liated arches in each bay, with a 
gallery of open stonework, of double 
rows of quatrefoils, behind which 
rises theclerestory. The organ-screen 
of three arches, with its modern 
panelled additions, made in 1819, is 
very fine. Its panels are painted 
with examples of early art—Scrip- 
ture subjects from the Creation to 
Pentecost, forming thirteen oil 
paintings, in the style of the date 
of Edward III, here are two 
altars under this screen, dedicated 
to St. Mary and St. Nicholas, 
The stalls are of good design; 
the Bishop's throne, of black oak, 
is unrivalled, and forms a pyramid 
fifty-two feet in height, reaching 
almost to the roof. The three 
sedilia, with rich open-work cano- 
pies, are exquisite. The stained 
glass of the east window is the 
original ry. 1396. The 
Early English Chapterhouse was 
built 1224-44; the upper part, 
Perpendicular, was added in 1427 ; 
into it, in 1822, the Library was 
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removed from the Lady Chapel. It is an oblong, with arichly panelled 
and pointed roof, on the south side of the south transept tower. It 
has Early English arcading of couplets, and four-light Perpendicular 
side-windows, and a seven-light east window. The cloisters were 
destroyed by the fanatical Puritans, when the cathedral was parted by 
a traverse into two meeting-houses—one for the Presbyterians and 
one for the Independents. This wall Bishop Ward pulled down, and 
spent £25,000 on the restorations. 

“The westermost arch of the choir is very acute, not more than a 
fifth of the others in width, in order to accommodate it to the towers. 
The towers are of eight stages, battlemented. The south has four 
arcades of round-headed, intersecting, chevroned, pointed, and tre- 
foiled arches, with square, arcaded buttress-turrets. The north and 
south windows are rich Decorated ; the east window is of nine lights, 
trefoiled, in three compartments; Early Perpendicular, under a rose 
window of nine quatrefoiled lights. In the south tower are eleven bells ; 
the tenor, weighing 7552lb., was given by Bishop Grandison, and, having 
been cracked in ringing a peal for the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot, was recast by Perdue in 1676, who also recast the famous Tom 
of Exeter, which weighs 12,500lb, This bell was brought from Llan- 
daff Cathedral in 1484 by Bishop Courtenay, who built an octagon 
and aspire on the north tower; they were removed April 25, 1702. 
The spire on the south tower was removed before 1618, There is an 
ancient astronomical clock of the date of Edward III. in the north 
transept, given by Bishop Courtenay. The upper dial was added 1760. 
The only crypt is under St. James's Chapel, in the south transept. The 
north transept is St. Paul's; the south wing St. John’s Tower, 

“The organ, built by Loosemore, 1664, at a cost of £2000, and the 
gift of Bishop Ward, was rebuilt by Hl Lincoln in 1819, and improved 
by Byfield and Gray. The musical service was celebrated in no other 
pe fen. of England with such great solemnity and excellence, Cosmo 
de Medici mentions it in 1669 as the best in the kingdom: and Defoe, 
in his tour, says :—‘ The solemnity, decency, and affecting harmony of 
the service, and the numerous congregation who attend, summer and 
winter, 6 a.m. prayers, and their grave and pious behaviour, render the 
cathedral a glory to the diocese, the envy of other choirs, and the 
admiration of strangers.’ Viols and other instruments, besides the 
organ, were used at Exeter until the civil wars, as at Lincoln. Here, 
as at Lichfield, the Litany is sung by a Priest Vicar and a Lay Vicar, 
The faldstool is found here, at Canterbury, York, Lincoln, Lichfield, 
and Oxford. 

“ The dimensions of the cathedral in feet are as follow :— 

Length. Bradth, Height. Lepeth. Bread 

Nave 189 60 68 Tady Chapel 65 35 

Choir .. 132 54 ; Chapterhouse 

Transept 140 32 63 | Towers 
Its total length being 357 fret. 

“The Chapter is composed of a Dean and six Canons ; 
suspended. 


aith, Heig't. 
35 40 


28 


two stalls are 


are two daily choral services at a quarter past ten and three. The Holy 
Communion is celebrated weekly. The income of the 
was £11,131, and their expenditure on the fabric in the preceding four- 
teen years, £16,115. The library contains 5000 volumes, and includes 
the valuable MS. Domsday of Cornwal!, Devon, and Somerset, Bishop 


Hall, alluding to the poverty of the see, said ‘it made him a Baron, 
| 


but a bare one.’” 


Berry Pomeroy Castle, now one vast ruin, was for a period of five | 


hundred years, from the time of the Conquest to the reign of 
Edward VL, the stately seat of the Pomeroys. “ On visiting these 
magnificent remains (says the Handbook to the South of Devon, pub- 
lished by Besley, of Exeter), the largest and most imposing of any in 
this county, the stranger will be struck with the solemn grandeur that 
pervades the whole locality. Tnis is very much heightened by the 
trees and thick foliage by which it is surrounded. The ruins them- 
selves may be said to be literally covered with green. The ivy hangs 
from the wails and windows, and the ash and oak have taken per- 
manent abode among the halls and courts of this once stately domain.” 
Prince, the learned historian of the worthies of Devon, who was Vicar 
of Berry Pomeroy, gives the following particulars of these extensive 
ruins :— What it was in its antique form can hardly be calculated 
from what at present remains standing, which is only the front facing | 
the south, in a direct line of about sixty cloth yards in length. The 
gite standeth towards the west end of the front, over which, carved in 
moorstone, is yet remaining Pomeroy’s arms. It had heretofore a | 
double portcullis, whose entrance is about twelve feet in height and 
thirty feet in length, which gate is turreted and embattled, as are the 
walls yet standing, home to the east end thereof, where answereth, | 
yet in being, a tower called St. Margaret's, from which several gentle- | 
men of this county anciently held their lands. Within this is a large 
quadrangle, at the north and east whereof the honourable family of 
Seymour (whose possession now it is) built a magnificent structure, 
at the charges, as fame relates, of upwards of twenty thousand | 
pounds, but never brought it to perfection, for the west side of the 
quadrangle was never begun: what was finished may be thus described. 
Before the door of the great hall was a noble walk, whose length 
was the breadth of the court, arched over with curiously-carved free- 
stone, supported in the forepart by several stately pillars of the same 
stone, of sat, dimensions, after the Corinthian order, standing on 
pedestals having cornices of friezes finely wrought, behind which were | 
placed in tlhe walls several seats of friezestone also, cut in the form of 
an escalop shell, in which the company when weary might repose 
themselves, The apartments within were very splendid, especially the 
dining-room, which was adorned, besides paint, with statues and figures 
cut in alabaster with elaborate art and labour; but the chimneypiece 
of polished marble, curiously engraven, was of great cost and value, 
Many other of the rooms were well adorned with mouldings and fret- 
work, some of whose marble clavils were so delicately fine that they 
would reflect an object true and lively from a great distance. In short, 
the number of apartments of the whole may be collected hence, if 
report be true: that it wasa good day’s work for a servant but toopen | 
andshut the casements belonging to them. Notwithstanding which, 
’tis now demolished, and all this glory lieth in the dust, buried in its 
own ruins, there being nothing standing but broken walls, which seem 
to mourn ‘their own approaching funerals.” The*manor of Berry 
Pomeroy, including the whole of these remains, and the surrounding 
grounds, still belongs to the family of the Seymours, the present Duke 
of Somerset. The castle is situated on an elevated rock, in a narrow 
valley, about three parts of a mile from the turnpike-road, and about 
the same distance from the village of Berry Pomeroy. It is also 
approached By a road from Totnes, leading through this village, 


or 
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FRENCH CRITICISM ON LORD DeRBy.—The London corre- 
spondent of the Constitutionnel, who is supplying that paper with a series of 
Parliamentary sketches, gives the following “portrait” of Lord Derby :— 
“ Brave, generous, chivalrous, asa noble of the purest blood, he disdains all 
Parliamentary shams, and aims his blows direct at his adversary. Diaraeli 
patiently and skilfully unravels the tissue of subtleties in which his antagonists 
wish to envelop him. Lord Derby cuts through the same at a blow, and 
opposes to all a prond disdain, not to say a majestic cynicism. He is accused 
of being proud. How could he be otherwise? At twenty-five he was already 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

V. E. R. Stratford-on-Avon.—1. Stalemate is a drawn game, whoever gives it. 2. In the 

»osition sent Black cught, of course, to win with the greatest ease : he has only to play 
is King to K R &th, and how can White rave the game? 3 The attempt at a problem is 
not sucessful. Mate an equaily be given by moving the other Pawn. , 

Ricuakp R. RUNCORN —It probably arrived too lete for insertion ia the usual list. 

1. G., Alerandria.—The price of “The Chessplayers’ Handbook” is 5s.; bat we cannot 
undertake te send it, You must apply to the publisher, Mr. H. @. Bohn, of York 

t. Covent-gurden, 

Later Tp 5 this time we have received the correct solution of G. M.'s difficult 
problem No. 911 but from one correspondent—namely, “Oo. W. of Sunbury.” We hardly 
remember euch a thing to have occurred before. 

M.D.—1 bey are under consideration. . 

ANNETTE.— We have nou space fur the customary list this week. . 

ARNAUD,—The Jaly Number of the Négence 1s now published, and may be procured as 


usual. 
H. Wuitren.—Accepted, aud shall appesr shortly. , on. 
C.W., of @upbury.- No. | is clever and suitable; 0. 2 admits of a's cond ro‘ution by 1. Q to 


K Kt 6th (ch), 2. Q to K 8th (ch), 3. Q mates. 
ApreR, facia -Seey thanks for the information, which coincides with that szppli.d from 


other quarters, 








rin P ms . 2 + | 
There are four Priest Vicars and eight lay Vicars Choral | 
(who form a college founded by Henry IV.), and ten chicristers. ‘There | 


Chapter in 1852 | 





illustrious, and now to his pride of blood is added the consciousness of indis- 
putable superiority, which he owes to himeelf alone. See him in the House of 
Lords, how he towers above his colleagues! There are within those walls 
statesmen better versed than himself in political affairs, leaders who would | 
embarrass him in any serious question, legists far superior to him 
in all matters of law, and yet he stands head and shoulders above 
them all, and in the midst of his brother Peers may be compared 
to Richard Cour-de-Lion surrounded by his Court. His eloquence is 
impetuous, and sometimes even passionate; his ideas disdain the elegant 
ornaments of periphrase, and go straight to their native simplicity. When 
Disraeli speaks his tone is rapid and sarcastic, his lips are compressed, the pupil 
of his eye contracted and scoffing. Lord Derby, on the contrary, with quiver- 
ing lips and fiery glance, seems ready to rush upon bis antagonist and strike 
him tothe ground. The former may be compared to the gnat which kills even 
the lion by its exasperating attacks, the latter to Jupiter Tonans. Lord Derby 
is generally reproached, and we fear not unjustly, with great weakness of cha- 
racter. He is accused of suffering himself to be led by Disraeli, and of being 
suddenly infiuenced by that deserter of all parties. Unfortunately, this opinion 
has been too much confirmed since the last unsuccessful attempt to forma 
Conservative Government—yes, conservative of all the fatal tradition which 
inflicted on Great Britain the stigma of St. Helena, but destructive of every- 
thing that constitutes the essence of a really Conservative Government at 
home.” : 

The Augsburg Gazette says that the Diet has ordered 520 
rifled cannon for the arming of the Federal fortresses. The Diet has voted 
5,451,977 florins for the armament of these fortresses. Of this sum 2,216,000 





are for the purchase of rifled cannon, which are to be placed upon the ramparts 
by the end of the present soar, 


W.—The opening— 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
is not, io our opini 
sult “ 


P to K 4th 
Kt to Q B Sed 


SOLUTION OF PI 
BLACK. 
K to Q B 4th or 


WHITE. 
1. P to Q Kt 5th 


(a) 

2. BtoQR3rd(ch) K to Q 5th 

(If he play 2. K to Kt 3rd, then White 
answers 3 B to Q 6th, 4. Q mates. Again, if 
he viay 2 K to Q B Sth, White's reply is 
3. Q to Q sq, and mate next more ) 
3. Q to Q Kt sq K moves 
4. Q mates 


Bto QB ith 


| 3. Bio Q Bath 
P to Q tth 


4. P to Q Kt 4th 


m, an advantageous one for the defending player ; but you should con- 
Chess Praxis,” where it is aualysed copiously, and judge for yourself. 


ROBLEM No. 911. 
| WHITE, 
(a) 1. 
2%. QtoQ Rith 
(If elsewhere, 
and 4. Q mates.) 
3. Q takes Il’ (ch) 
| 4.Q tases P. Mato, 
1(b) K to Q ® Sth 
2. RtoQRant K to Kt &th 
(lf 2 K to Q 6th, thon we have 3 Q to Ktsq 
as before.) 
3 Q to Kt 2nd (eh) 
| and mate next move, 


BLACK. 
K to K 4th or (b) 
Kw K BS 


K takes P 


KEY-MOVEsS OF CHESS ENIGMAS, 


No. 1219.—1. R to Kt sq (ch) | 


PROBLEM 
W. MACKENZIE. 


By Mr. 


2. Blo Q 84. 


No. 913. 


BLACK, 
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WHITE, 


White to play, and 


CHESS IN 


mate in five moves. 


LONDON. 


Match between Messrs. ANDERSSEN and KOLIscil, 


Subjoined are two more of 


(Sicilian Upen 


BLACK (Mr. A.) 
P to Q B ith j 
P to K 3rd I 
P takes P 
Kt to K B 3rd 
KttoQBird | 
P to Q 4th | 
P takes P 

B to Q 3rd 

P to K BR 3rd 
Castles 


B to K 4th 


WHITE (Mr. K.) 
P to K 4th 


3. P to Q 4th 

4, Kt takes P 

5. B to Q ard 

. B to K 3rd 

. P takes P 

s. Castles 

9. P to K R 3rd 
. PteQ Bath 

. Kt to Q B 3rd 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
(As this invol es the isolati-n of a Pewn, 

he had better, pussibiy, bave playe! Q Kt tw 
2nd) 

B takes Q Kt 

B to K 3rd 

Kt takes P 

Q to K Bard 


12. 
13. P takes B 
14. P takos Q P 
15. Q to Q 2nd 
16. Kt to Q 4th Kt to K 4th 
17. B to Q B 2nd KRtoQ sq 
(Kt to Q B Sth would have been imprudent, 
on account of White answering with Q to 
Q 3rd, &e.) 
18. Kt takes B 
(This is not @ good move, as we shall pre- 
sently see.) 
18. P takes Kt 
(We should have preferred playing Kt to 
K B Sth; for, suppose— 
13 Kt to K B Sth 
19, Bto Q 4th 
Any other move would be fatal to White, 





® 


the games in this contest. 
ing.) 

WHITE (Mr. K.) BLACK A.) 
19, ct to K # 6th (ch) 
If, instead of this, Black play R takes 


his adversary’s best plan is to move Q to 
K 3rd; for, should he take the Ruok with the 


Mr. 


| Kt, Black mu-t win the Queen by playirg 


t ath: and, if he teks the Roox 
wi, Wlak will first chak with Kt 
B 6th, t’ take Kt with Pawn, aud 
afterwards win casily. 
2). K to R sq 
If he take Kr, Black may take ihe Bishop 
with Rook, and win, 
2. Kt takes Kt 
21. B takes Q B takes 
And Black has much the better game). 
19. B to Q 4th Kt takes QBP 
(A fine move: Kt to K B Sth, however 
wuuld have been at least as effective.) 
20. Q takes Kt R takes B 
21.QRt0K sq 
(tt is hardly necessary to show that he 
wuuld bave lost his Queen by capturing, 
the Rook.) 
R to Q B Sth 
2. Q takes Kt 
3. R takes Q 
KR takes K P 
25. R to K 7th 
26. K Rto Q Bsq 
27.K RtoQ Bith 
28. Q Rtks Kt P (ch) K to B sq 
29.K RtakesQRP QR take P (ch) 
30, Q R takes QR R takes K R 
$1. R to Kt 6th R to K Kt 2nd 
And Mr. Kolisch resigned, 


Between the same Antagonists. 


(Sicilian 

) BLACK (Mr. K.) 

P to Q B 4th 

P to K 3rd 

P to Q R ard 

Kt to Q B ard 

K Kt to K 2nd 

P to Q 4th 

Kt to K Kt 3rd 

Kt to Q Kt 5th 

B to Q 3rd 

Castles 


B to Q Kt sq 


Sod UA UE 
S83 


oF 


Sssss 


S2NMooronwre 


(The ing is played on both sides very 
timidly, which is not surprising when victory 
depends on either party winning only four 
games.) 


12. 
13. P to Q R 5th 
14, Kt to Q Kt eq 
15. Kt to Q 2nd 
16. B to K aq 
17. Kt to Q B 4th 
Q to K Kt 4th 
Qto K R 4th 
K to K B ard 
21. Q to K Kt aq 


youn where the pressure will be ere 


21. B to Q 2nd 

(KttoK BR &h would perhaps have been 
play.) 

22. P to K Kt ard 

23. Kt takes Kt P 

24. Q to K B aq 

25. Q to K Kt sq 

26. Q R to K B sq 

27. BtoQ R 4th 

28. B takes B 

29. P to OD. Kt 4th 


Game.) 
WHITE (Mr. A.) 


i 
37. P to K B 4th 
(White has pretty well overe me his difi- 
the attack on 
's quarters looked very serious, and, 
m well followed up, might have 


37. P to K Kt 3rd 
38. P to Q B 4th i 


39. B takes P (ch) 

40. Kt to K 2nd 

4\, P to Q 4th 

42. P to K Sth 

43 Kt to Kt 3rd 

44. Kt to K 4th 

45. B takes B 

46, R takes R 

(Black, with a Pawn more than his adver- 
,» and with two pasted Pawns, has 

ay = = io 4 AN plays = 

ending, as he pinay n. » we 

litle St his oct spirit.) ~ 


47.KttoQBéard RtoQB2nd 


HO.RtoQKt2nd Pt Q Ktdth 
(The better course, we a hend, would 


have been to take the Q owe and then play — 


Kt to Q B th.) 

51, KttakesQRP KttoQB 3rd 

52. BR to Q 2nd P to Q Kt 5th 

53. Kt toQ B Sth Kt takes Q P 
(After thié the game was prolonged for 

several mows, and finally terminated as a 





30, Kt takes Kt 


drawe battle.) 


5th 
then follow 3. B to Q BR 3rd, 


| that has ever swayed the destinies of France, 


| the Centinent. It 


| tant, 
| To which we ma 
G 


Relics of the JPast. 


BED OF HENRI QUATRE IN THE CASTLE OF PAU. 

As the Chatean de Pau is the chief object of attraction to the visitor 
of the ancient capital of French Navarre and Béarn, so the relics pre- 
served there of the “Bon Roi,” Henry IV., who was born (Dec, 13, 1553) 
in that time-honoured castle, are the most interesting articles in the 
chateau itself, The most remarkable of these are the cradle, consisting 
of a huge tortoiseshell, suspended by cords, in which the illustrious 
Monarch was rocked ; the bed, in the chambre-d-coucher du Roi, wherein 
he is said to have slept; and the couch of the sagacious and accom- 
plished Jeanne d’Albret. 

The cradle we have already given in a former Number, and the couch 
of Jeanne d’Albret we purpose illustrating hereafter. Our present 
Engraving represents the oldfashioned bed of Henry, which, like most of 
the ancient furniture, was collected by Louis Philippe in his attempt 
to restore the historic mansion to its pristine splendour. 

The bed in question is curiously enriched with carvings in wood, the 


; Most notable among them being seventy-five medallion heads of the 


Kings of France and of renowned French warriors. A small portion 


| of the upper panelling is supposed to be of comparatively modern 
| workmanship, but the rest is undoubtedly some centuries old. The 


pedigree, in fact, of this interesting piece of furniture can be distinctly 
traced from the time of Henry, During the life of the King it was in 
possession of the beautiful Gabrielle d’£strés, from whom it went to 
the Chateau of Richelieu. At the great Revolution it passed into the 


| hands of Count de Beauregard, by whom it was faithfully preserved ; 


and half a century later it was purchased of that nobleman 
by Louis Philippe to adorn the birthplace of the greatest Monarch 
In the chamber where 
it now stands the great Protestant Sovereign probably first saw the 
light. It was there, in all likelihood, that his heroic grandfather, 
Henri d’Albret, having first rubbed his infant lips with garlic, after the 
manner of the Béarnois, poured down his throat some of the fiery 
wine of Jurangon, and exclaimed, “ Va, tu seras un vrai Béarnais !’ 
the same heroic grandfather having previously compelled the mother 
to sing a merry song during the pangs of childbirth ! 

The old Chateau of Pau, which contains these relics of the sixteenth 
century, is one of the best preserved of all the early regal mansions ou 
was erected towards the Jatter end of the fourteenth 
century, and, strange to say, a copy of the builder's contract (dated 
1375) 1s still extant; and in it Gaston, Count de Foix, who was the 
founder, undertakes to furnish the bricks from the Tuileries de Pau. 
What a crowd of hi-tor'cal associations are connected with the place ! 
Al-ernately it was the prison of Reformers and Romanists during the 
religious wars and troubles of Béarn; it was the refuge of Theodore 
Beza and other Protestant teachers under the protection of Jeanne de 
Navarre. In the gutted and dilapidated Tour de la Monnaye, Margaret 
de Valois is recorded to have given an asylum to Calvin and other 
persecuted Reformers, and to have listened to their preaching, though 


| she never formally abandoned the faith of Rome. 


Ciose to this Tour de la Monnaye is the Tour Montauset (in the lan- 
guage of Bearn “ the rising bird”), which formerly contained the 
fearful onbliettes—stone cages formed within the massy walls, dimly 
lighted by narrow, thickly-barred apertures from the inside, M. Barcle 
de Lagreze, the historian of Pau, mentions a tradition, which is still 
culrent among the inhabitants of the town, that in times far back there 
was in one of these oublieties the horrible instrument of torture called 
the “ Virgin,” of which it wiil be remembered by our readers we gave 
a representation and description some months ago, Thus much is 
certain, that when, in 1772, these oubliettes were opened for the 
first time, a deep well was discovered in one of them, which contained 
fragments of iron, and chains, and human bones. Good King Henry, 
it is tr nee issued a decree that no more prisoners should ever be 
incarcerated in the chateau where he first saw the light; but the order, 
we know, was only partially obeyed. Criminals, real or suspected, 
continued to be contined in the kcep until the beginning of the present 
century, when the Emperor Napoleon renewed the prohibition of Henry 
of Navarre, and with somewhat more success, But even since then 
the Castle of Pau has not been exempt front captives—the last of 
them being the famous Abi-el- Kader, who arrived at Pau in April, 184, 
and departed from it in November of the same year, having in the 
interval lost three of his children, whose little flower-sprinkled graves 
form a conspicuous object in the cemetery adjoining the castle. 

While describing the memorials brought together at Pau to illustrate 
the life of Henry 1V., we ate reminded of some in the same spot which 
are connected with the history of another Sovereign of more modern 
times—John Eernadotte, the soldier-King cf Sweden ard Norway, 
whose graudzon has lately paid a visit to these shores. Bernadotte 
was bern in the immediate neighbourhood of the castle, in a 
street formerly called Kue Trau, but which now bears his 
name, ‘The son of a small tradesman, he enlisted as a drummer- 
boy in the “ Regiment Royal de la Marine,” and in the course of little 
more than a quarter of a century he fought his way to the poseession 
ofa throne. To his honour be it said, Dernadotte was never ashamed 
of his humble parentage, and, to his latest day, cherished an affec- 
tionate remembrance of his native town. When Marshal of Fiance, he 
solicited from Napoleon permission to restore the chateau at his own 
expense, and for many years he continued to enrich it with elegant 
and appropriate gifts. The chief of these presents are contained in 
the room of Henry IV., and consist of magnificent vases of 
porphyry, splendid tables of conglomerate inlaid with precious stones, 


| and a chimmneypiece of serpentine, manufactured at Stockholm. 


The library of the castle possesses also many curious documents 


| commemorative of the eventful career of the Swedish King. Perhaps 


the most interesting of these is a letter written by him to his brother m 


| May, 1793, which exhibits the “ états de service” of the future King in 


the order following :—Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, born Jan. 26, 1763 ; 
Soldier, Sept. 3, 1780; Grenadier, May 20, 1782; Corporal, June 15, 
1785; Sergeant, Aug. 31, 1785; Sergeant-Major, May 11, 1788; Adju- 
Feb, 7, 1790; Lieutenant, Nov, 6, 1791 ; Captain, Nov. 80, 1792. 
add :—Colonel, May, 1793; General of Brigade, 


January, 1794; General of Division, June, 1794; Ambassador to 


| ViennagMarch, 1798 ; Marshal of France, May, 1804; Prince of Ponte 


Corvo, June, 1806; Crown Prince of Sweden, August, 1810; King of 
Sweden and Norway, February, 1818, Such a list is perhaps unparal- 
leled in the hi of mankind. 

To Bernadotte belongs the merit of having first rescued the birth- 
place of Henry from almost total ruin, His applications to Napoleon 
on the subject were but partially successful, but those to Louis 


| Philippe, whose policy it was to oblige a King of — were com- 


a desire to 


pletely so, No sooner, indeed, had Bernadotte exp: 
was obtained 


repair the ancient castle than a credit for the pur 


| from the French Chambers. The restoration began in 1836, and was 


continued till 1848. Fora 


riod during the Revolution of February 
the work was interrupted ; 


ut when Louis Napoleon came into power 


| it was renewed, An accidental circumstance contributed to give 


impetus tothe undertaking. In 1851 a young Spanish lady, addicted 
to travelling and making sketches on her route, took occasion to visit: 


| the chateau, and was much struck with the beauty of its architecture 


and the enchanting view from the donjon of the surrounding country. 
The interest these awakened was so strong that she spent several 
days within and near the castle making drawings for the pu , a3 
she explained it, of introducing some features of the noble old edifice 
in one of her homes in Spain. Eighteen montbs after, this lady returned 
to Pau, no more a Spanish noblewoman, but Empress of the French, 
In a short time varions Imperial decrees were issued for the embellish- 
ment of the building, and the work of restoration proceeded so rapidly 
that in 1857 the Emperor himself took up his abode in the Chateau of 
Pau, being the first Sovereign of France who had made it his residence 
since Louis XIII, 


The Queen has conferred the honour of knighthood ‘upon 
Roundell Palmer, Esq., her Majesty's Solicitor-General. 

Jupexs SALARIES.—The “ Finance Accounts” show that 
there was paid lust year from the Consolidated Fund £424,000 for salaries of 


| Judges, and £65,000 for pensions to retired Judges. 


Dr, Stahl, one of the leaders of the absolutist party in Prussia, 
died at Briickenau on the 10th of this month. He was the author, in 1848, of 
sie — formula, “ Authority not Majority.” Dr. Stahl was a bap- 

CW. 











Avausr 24, 1861,] 


Tis splendid instrument, which forms the latest addition to the 
instrumental equipment of the Royal Observatory, was completed in 
the spring of last year, its construction having occupied several years, 
It was designed by the Astronomer Royal, G. B. Airy, Esq.; and his 
plans were carried out by Messrs Ransomes and Sims, of Ipswich, to 
whom the whole of the engineers’ work was intrusted; Mr, Simms, of 
Fleet-street, supplying the optical parts, with the exception of the 
object-glass, which was furnished by Messrs. Merz and Sons, of 
Munich. 

The instrument is erected on the third or highest floor of an edifice 
specially built for its reception, and is surmounted by a movable 
dome, The weight of the large masses of iron forming its component 
= are supported and stability obtained by massive piers of solid 

rickwork and masonry, sinking several feet below the general founda- 
tion of the building, and rising to within a few inches of the floor of 
the room represented in the Egraving. Upon these piers are placed 
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of skeleton prisms, each formed of three bars of wrought iron, tied 
together by diagonal and transverse bracing and thrusting-rods, and 
connected with each other at each end by oval frames having pivots 
at their centres turning on friction-wheels carried by the supports above | 
noticed. 

Midway between the extremities of the polar frame, and firmly fixed 
to it, are the supports and Ys of the declination axis, To this axis is 
firmly attached the telescope-tube and the declination-circle, a circle of 
cast iron 5 ft. in diameter, carrying on its circumference a band of silver 
divided into degrees and parts of degrees, and read by two microscopes | 
at one end of the axis, reached by a swinging ladder hung from the 
roof of the revolving dome. The other circle seen in the drawing in 
nearly the same position is the clamping-circle: it is fixed to one of the 
prismatic cheeks of the polar e. 

The telescope-tube is of mahogany. It holds at one end the object- 
glass 13in, in diameter and 18 ft. focus; at the other the flanges 
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and tubes necessary for carrying the peculiar descriptions of eyepieces 


| requisite for the various observations this instrument is designed to 


make. 

Upon the lower pivot of the polar axis turns the hour-circle, 6 ft. 
in diameter, graduated on a silver band round its circumference into 
hours, minutes, and seconds, and read by microscopes fixed to the 
lower oval frame, When the instrument is in use this circle is geared 
with the driving-clock, the motive power being water acting by means 
of a reaction-machine or Barker’s mill, and the regulating power a 
conical pendulum controlling the speed of the mill by an apparatus 
known as Sieman’s chronometric governor. 

In making astronomical observations it is absolutely necessary that 
the position of the observer be perfectly easy and comfortable. For 
this purpose the somenaren is provided with an adjustable chair or 
couch carried by a framework so constructed as to command easy 
access to the eyepiece in any position of the telescope, and furnished 
with adjustments and contrivances so complete that the observer can, 
without taking his eye from the telescope, move either himself, the 
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THE GREAT EQUATORIAL OF THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH, 


instrument, or the dome into any position he pleases, The theatre- 
steps and inclined circle seen on the right of the drawing are for the 
purpose of supporting the observer when from the position of the 
object under examination the before-mentioned chair cannot be con- 
veniently employed. 

We may here remark that the sanctity of the observing-room is 
seldom disturbed by the presence of such visitors as the artist has 
inserted in the drawing: they are introduced merely to relieve the 
monotony of the picture, and to give an idea of the general proportions 
of the instrument, 

On the merits of this equatorial it is almost needless to comment 
Suffice it to say that every want that modern astronomy could suggest, 
and every ae that modern science could devise, have been 
supplied, and the result is that the ideas of the practical astronomer 
and the workings of skilful mechanics have produced an instrument 
that will long remain a monument of its designer's skill, 


SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 


THe ELecTRIC PRINTING TELEGRAPH of M. Dujardin, of 
Lille, is now exhibiting at Paris. It produces an entire Roman alphabet in 
seven seconds, eight alphabets in a minute, and writes and transmits a message 
of twenty-four words (about one hundred letters) in one minute. In place of 
wheels with heavy types M. Dujardin employs a very light and slender 
aluminium wheel, on which are cut letters similar to those employed in mark- 
ing linen, The rest of the apparatus is equally simple. It is hoped that the 
Director-General of French Telegraphs will admit M. Dujardin’s apparatus to 
a trial on a large scale. 


INSECTS IN TEXAS.—A writer in the Annales de le Propaga- 
tion de la Foie gives a fearful description of the nigua and garapata. ardly 
is the traveller extended on the greund than myriads of these insects in close 
battalions rush to devour his skin. The nigua (which is hardly visible) 
prefers to burrow under the nails, where it deposits its eggs. In less than two 
days seven or eight families of more than one hundred niguas each appear, 
which rapidly multiply. The wound of this insect is dangerous, and, if care 
be not taken, tetanus will ensue. The sovereign remedy is tobacco-ash. The 
garapatas = oe in the head. The traveller vainly endeavours to 

ard himself from them by kindling a fire. The garapatas seem to spring up 
rom their ashes. He is compelled to walk about instead of sleeping. He is 
repaid by the beautiesof the night. Hardly has the sun gone down than 
thousands of meteors of all colours become visible, resembling fireworks in the 
rapidity and variety of their movements; and the song of “ the bird with a 
hundred voices” enlivens the scene. The jackalls occasionally add their 
voices to the nocturnal concert, which continues till daylight, when the tribes 
of parroquets resume their distracting noise. 


BLUE OF MULHAUSEN is the name given to a new beautiful 
dye obtained by MM. Schorffer and Gros-Renand by the reaction of the red of 
aniline on an alkaline solution of gum lac. 


TURPENTINE AS AN ANAMSTHETIC has been employed by 
Mr. J. Wilmshurst. It is sprinkled on a handkerchief and applied to the 
nostrils. In cases of severe neuralgia. cramp, and slight surgical operations it 
has been found to allay irritation and caure a gentle sleep, from which the 
patients awake without leadaghe or any others unpleasant »ywptom, 
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the masters of the vessels 
manage lv defray all expenses hese in procuring the animals 


DIALYsIs is a term given by Professor Graham, the Master of 
the Mint, to a method of analysis depending on the different degrees of 
diffusibility of various substances in water. Once class is termed crystalloid, 
which are marked by their tendency to crystallise, either alone or in combina- | 
tion with water. When in a state of solution they are forcibly held by the 
solvent and affect the volatility of the water. Their solutions are generally | 
free from viscosity and sapid,and their reactions are energetic and quickly 
affected. The class of low diffnsibility, termed colloids, may be typified by 
animal gelatine. These have little tendency to crystallise, and are uently 
of a vitreous character. The colloidal is considered to be the dynamical state 
of matter, possessing energia ; the crystalloidal being the statical condition. 
Mr, Graham, in a paper read before the Royal Society, describes a method of 
separating these two classes of substances when in combination, such as sugar 
and gum, arsenious acid and metallic poisons from organic fluids. Ice at or 
near its melting point appears to be a colloidal substance, and resembles firm 
jelly in its consistence, having a tendency to rend and to recombine, 


ARSENIATED ALCOHOL has been employed by M. Leprieur 
for the preservation of specimens in natural history collections, especially | 
insects. The animal tissues to be preserved should be plunged into the liquor 
shortly after death, and insects while still living or after suffocation by chloro- 
form or ether vapour. M. Leprieur, who has successfully employed this method 
for twelve years, adds that the living insects are increased in weight about a 
fourth after remaining in the liquid twelve hours, and that they retain in 
their organs quite enough arsenious acid to repel the attacks of larve.—Journal 
de Pharmacie. 


PARAGUAY TEA has been examined by M. Stahlschmidt, It 
is derived from the leaves and small twigs of several species of flex. By sub- 
jecting to boiling water and concentration a solid extract is obtained which 
represents a third part of the tea employed. From 9 kilogrammes of this tea 
38 grammes of crystals of cafeine have beeu procured, equal to 0-44 per cent. 
The distilled water of this tea possesses a flavour resembling that of peppermint ; 
its odour resembles that of weak tea. This tea also contains a species of 
tannin, 


THE LONG Evectric Tetecrarn LINE connecting the 
southern ports of China with America is in the course of rapid construction 
by the Russians, under the superintendence of the Colonel of the Romanoff 
family known by his beautiful maps of the Amoor country, in Asia. 


THE TEMPERATURE OF A VAPOUR formed by any liquid 
under any pressure has been stated by Gay-Lussac (in some observations on a 
note by Faraday relating experiments on this subject) to be invariably the same 
as that of the surface of the liquid in contact with the vapour. A pupil of 
Magnus, of Berlin (M.Riidorff)has revived the idea of introducing into the vapour 
of certain saline solutions a thermometer previously raised to a temperature 
higher than that of the boiling solution. By this means the condensation of 
the vapour by the cold thermometer is got rid of, and the real temperature of 
the vapour is obtained. In the Annales de Chimie tables of results are given, 
procured from the vapour of chloride of calcium, nitrate of potash, and nitrate 
of soda. M, Magnus believes that Faraday and Gay-Lussac had experimented 
in a similar manner, but had not published the results. 


JAPANESE AND FoRMOSAN DEER.—Mr. Robert Swinhoe, the 





M. AuGusTE CAHOURS has published in the Annales de 
Chimie a second long memoir “‘ On the Organo-Metallic Radicals,” which well 
deserves the attention of chemists both from the profound interest of the 
subject and the high character of the w: iter. 


A New METHOD OF BLBACHING.—Yellow chamois leather 
is usually bleached by exposure to daylight, which is a very tedious operation. 
M. Barreswil states (in the Repertoire de Chimie) that he has adopted the fol- 
lowing mode :—The moistened skin is plunged into a solution of permanganate 
of potash, and rubbed with a glass roller, in order that the reagent may pene- 
trate the skin, which, in consequence, becomes brown. After well washing 
it is subjected to the action of diluted sulphuric acid, which destroys the oxide 
of manganese, the cause of the brown colour, and makes the skin a pure white. 
Another washing is needed to finish the operation. As the author states, the 
value of the process can only be tested by the manufacturer. 


RArn WATER AT PisA.—M. de Luca has analysed rain water 
procured from the foot of the tower from about three or four yards above the 
soil, and from the summit of the tower (about sixty yards). The quantity of 
rain collected and from the summit was about 70 pints ; from the foot, 
134 pints. The water did not furnish sensible reactions of iodine. The atmo- 
spheric currents might easily raise from the soil nearly all the organic and 
mineral elements found in arable land. The waters from the summit of the 
tower contained neither iodates nor phosphates ; and those from about eighteen 
yards above the soi] gave no certain indication of their presence; but these 
bodies were frequently, but not always, found in the waters collected near 
the soil, which, moreover, generally contained nitric acid and nitrates.— Cosmos. 


THE MoviInG BLOOD CoRPUSCLEs in the retina of the human 
eye have been considered by Dr. Levi Reuben, of New York. Looking through 
a thick plate of deep blue cobalt glass at a clear bright sky he observed an 
appearance of movement of numerous minute shining or lucid points, or bead- 
like bodies. These movements or impulsions were synchronous with the pulsa- 
sations of the heart, and in allfdirections. These and other facts related by 
him in Silliman’s American Journal of Science he states to be in agreement 
with the hypothesis that the lucid lines are quasi-visible traces of the corpuscles 
of the blood moving invessels of the retina. By a course of experiments he has 
attained some singular results, physiological, optical, and psychological. The 
experiments, he adds,can scarcely be repeated frequently or protracted for 
a long time without injury to the delicate organisation of the eye. 


PHOSPHORETTED HYDROGEN, as Professor Graham has shown 
although not spontaneously inflammable, becomes so on contact with a small 
quantity of nitric acid. M. Landolt has furnished an elegant mode of show- 
ing this fact. Some phospkoretted hydrogen not spontaneously infammable, 
prepared by heating some phosphorus with a concentrated solution of potash 
with double its volume of alcohol, is directed towards a layer of nitric acid in 
acapsule. If the acid be of about the density of 1°34, and if it is deprived of 
its hyponitric acid by boiling, the bubbles of phosphoretted hydrogen will 
traverse it without ignition. But if only a few drops of the fuming acid be 
added each bubble of the gas will immediately inflame. Too much of the 
fuming acid will suspend the action, by decomposing the gas. 


THE IRON GAs Prees UN VIENNA last winter became consider- 





British Consul at Amoy, China, has written to the Zoological Society stating 
that he is doing his utmost to procure for the gardens several of these hand 
some animals, and liberally says :—“‘ If the Zoological Society will remunerate | 
for the conveyance of Jive deer, 1 dare say I can | 





ably obstructed by the formation of transparent crystals of a very regular 
form. Their chemical analysis by MM. Mandel 1 and Ditscheiner, in the 
laboratory of Professor Sct ter in tl y, leave no doubt of their compo- 
sition—viz., bicarbonate of ammon alt is thos formed in the dry 
way spontancously, under circumstances in which chemists have vainly 
wtiempted to obtain il, 
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LADY MANNERS’ MONUMENT. 


THIS monument has been erected to the memo 
Manners, who died on the 7th of April, 1854, 


monument partakes of the 
Middle Pointed Gothic, and 
the materials used are all 
from Derbyshire, It prin- 
cipally consists of stone 
known as Darley Dale, with 
russet marble columns, the 
carved capitals, the panels, 
and the figure being of ala- 
baster. The monument is 
fixed in a mortuary chapel 
in Rawsley Church, which 
Lord J. Manners has caused 
to be erected for its recep- 
tion. The floor is inlaid 
with rich marble mosaics, 
on the centre of which the 
monument is fixed. The 
effect is beautiful and 
striking, and altogether may 
be considered a good spe- 
cimen of nineteenth-cen- 
tury art. The whole of 
the works were desi 

and carried out under the 


ong of the monument was 
Mr. James Forsyth, of 

ward-street, Hampstead- 
road, 


TO THE LATE DUCHESS 
OF GLOUCESTER. 


THe Royal monument 
which forms the subject of 
our Illustration is the most 
recent addition to the archi- 
tectural attractions of St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor. 
It is situated in one of the 
aisles of the choir, aad, the 
light falling directly upon 
it from an opposite window, 
the delicate purity of its 
materials and enrichment 
are clearly apparent even 
by a mere glimpse at the 
work, naturally inviting 
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MONUMENT TU LADY JOHN MANDEUS LY THE MURTCARY CHAPEL OF RAWSLEY CHULCd, 


closer inspection. The leading lines of the design have been adapted 
to combine with those of the ancient oak screenwork behind—a happy 
of Lady John | idea, and well carried out, for the said screen, with its curious old 
e style of the! paintings, forms an admirable background. The tomb is composed 
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MONUMENT TO THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, IN ST, GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR, 
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eee A of white marble; and the beautiful sculptured bas-reliefs 
i ( Theed) ans = four -—< m ay 4 

Clothing the Naked, Feeding the Hungry wit i 

Wearied Traveller on his Way, and Visiting the Bick-bed— £ 

same 


are in the 
material, Round 
each of these is an inclos- 
ing frame of mouldings, in 
the flat surfaces of which 
are introduced a variety of 
devices, such as roses, 
circles, triangles, &c., in 
different marbles, im 


rose, thistle, and shamrock ; 
and this pattern is 


cuted by Theed, and the 
metalwork by Skidmore, of 
Coventry. 


The subscriptions hither- 
to towards a statue to the 
late Sir Charles Barry 
ammount to £975 4s. The 
total required for the monu- 
ment re £1500, k-. 
statue py to be o 
white on a estal 
of freestone ; and the com- 
mission for it is to be given 
to Mr, Foley.— Critic. 

Lincoln now a tem- 

Exhibition of ita 
own of Arts, Science, and 
Manufactures, 

Lord Stanley has been 
— a trustee of the 

ational Portrait Gallery, 








